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Cardinals Through the Year 


By MRS. ROBERT G STEELE, Meimore Ohio 


OR many years the Cardinals have been about our place, coming for 
hk food in winter and sometimes staying for part of the summer to nest. 
They remained throughout the year 1914, giving a good opportunity to 

study them at close range. 

About thirty feet from the house—overlooked by the south windows of 
the living-rooms—is a boundary of trees, shrubbery and flowers, dividing 
the yard from a bit of pasture that runs back into open fields—the home of 
Bobolinks, Larks, and sometimes Quail. 

Along this fence-row are small cherry trees, a decaying old pear tree, some 
small cedars, barberry bushes, upright honeysuckle, with its bright berries in 
midsummer, and wild roses—their seed-vessels remaining far into winter; all 
these, with vines and thorns, make a tangle attractive to birds. 

Baths in summer and food all through the year bring many feathered 
visitors. No day is without its bird interest; however, that is another story 
with this same stage setting. 

For some time before the new year, a pair of Cardinals had been about the 
place daily. The notebook says: “On New Year’s Eve, a Screech Owl drove the 
male from his regular roost, in porch vines, to the window-sill, taking him down 
into the snow before being driven off. 

“A drop of blood on his head was the only sign of injury. The following 
morning, five Cardinals were feeding where only two had fed before, so we 
believe he survived his adventure.” 

The pair continued to come as soon as light in the morning, for food, 
remaining about during the day, and, after a time, one or the other, never 
together, to roost in the porch vines. There was always much ‘talk’ over 
going to roost and before leaving in the morning, usually keeping up until 
the mate came to the feed-board. 

Deep snow and severe weather brought others during the middle of the 
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day, ten being the highest number that winter; a brilliant company on a snow 
background. Some of them were familiar enough to come to the special table 
by the kitchen window, looking so entirely like our little mother bird, after 
we had felt so sure of her. 

So many queries come in bird study! How did the others-know there was 
corn in this little Egypt? Corn there was, always, and melon and pumpkin 
seeds. They are very fond of them and of sunflower seeds—the latter almost 
too tempting to Jays during the season when they so boldly call themselves 
what they are, thieves. 

After the middle of February not so many Cardinals came, and by the 
middle of March only the pair remained. 

If others came, they were driven away. The last week in March, the male 
for a number of days persistently fought his shadow reflected in the window. 
It was distressing, for it seemed certain he would injure himself. By this 
time they were cheerful neighbors, with their calls and bits of song on bright 
mornings. 

Some warm March days they discussed nesting-places in porch vines. 
Their happy, low-voiced twitter, when preparing to build, is always easily 
recognized. The second week in April the matter evidently could not be 
longer delayed. 

The female brought building material, working an hour or two during the 
middle of the day, faithfully followed by her mate, whistling and advising, 
but never doing any work. 

The nest was a long time in building, but was never used, nor was it dis- 
turbed. The query comes, Why did they build it? They never seemed in 
earnest about it, rather more like children building a playhouse. May 2 she 
began another nest, going about it very differently, working early and late, 
and staying on it by the sth. 

Their nests are not fine specimens but are evidently more substantial than 
they look, since they have never come down in storms. Often two or three 
big maple leaves serve for foundation; then twigs cut from honeysuckle, and 
grape-vine fiber, with soft, coarse grass to furnish lining. When the little 
mother is on the nest, the browns all blend together and only the bright coral 
beak tells that she is there. They need the protective coloring, for their nest 
is too often not well hidden and not more than five or six feet from ground. 

May 16 this second nest was disturbed sometime during the day. The 
eggs were on the ground, broken. On the 17th she began building again in a 
nearby rosebush, and during the first week in June hatched three birds. 

The care-free days of the male were now ended. As soon as the eggs began 
to hatch, he would come to the nest. Then he would hop to one side, and to- 
gether they would brood over the nest, ‘talking’ it over in low, earnest notes. 
This was usually when some eggs failed to hatch and she was staying on the 
nest. Was it the other eggs that troubled them? 
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During all this season the male brought food for the young more faithfully 

than his mate, hunting back and forth in the pasture grass, bringing chiefly 
worms. They left the nest June 13. 

They were sturdy youngsters, with their pert topknots giving them a 
saucy look. The illustrations of the young in Mrs. Porter’s ‘Song of the 
Cardinal’ are excellent. They cling well to branches, and none has ever 
been lost in a storm or by a prowling enemy. 

When the young were a month old they got about on the ground and 
learned to bathe and to hunt for food, but not successfully until they were 
about six weeks of age. They helped themselves to bread and milk in the 
chicken-pan, and, at seven weeks, one managed to eat a big locust. 

At the age of four weeks the males showed a decided addition of coloring, 
and at ten weeks the dark beak showed color at the base. They were noisy 
youngsters, the three often coming to the table by the window, all clamoring 
at once until satisfied. 

After the young had been out of the nest three or four days they flew well. 
The old birds would call them together at dusk and lead the way into a close- 
headed maple across the street, where with much ‘talk’ they would settle for 
the night. 

On June 24 the pair were again ‘talking’ of nesting, and built in the porch 
vines. 

The male cared for the first brood, not forgetting his brooding mate, but 
with the second brood to care for, the first became a nuisance. When they 
could not be driven away, the male would resort to strategy. When followed 
to the nest, he rarely gave up the worm. He would sometimes fly a short dis- 
tance, wait for the young to follow, then take a long sweep over the trees, 
returning later, alone. 

As the season advanced, his song was no less joyous but much less frequent, . 
except when his mate was building. The search for food continued with never 
a day, nor hour, of rest. 

July 25, without spending much time helping with this second brood, or 
much preliminary ‘talk,’ the mother bird built again in the trumpet-vine. 

August 6 there was trouble with some Jays, and broken eggs were on the 
ground. Another nest in a nearby rosebush was abandoned soon after. 

August 14 she went over into the adjoining pasture and built in the lower 
limb of a small locust. When the male would call in distress, we knew what 
it meant. She seemed to understand, and sat perfectly still on her nest, allow- 
ing us to come very close to ‘shoo’ either a Jay or Blackbird away. Some- 
times the male, fretting on a nearby tree, when danger was past would give a 
long, happy whistle before he returned to his “bug’-hunting. 

The first brood rarely came about, and were driven away at once when 
they appeared. The second set, now a, month old, were noisy and hungry, the 
days hot and dry. Life was not all song for the Cardinals. 
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From this seventh nest there was just one bird, hatched about September 
1. It left the nest September 11, and that same morning the male went 
away. He was neither seen nor heard for ten days. 

The mother bird cared for this young one about the yard for four days, 
then called it toward the thickets along the creek. 

Again a query. Why did the male desert after so faithfully caring for 
mate and young all the season? 

His brilliant suit was worn and shabby, and no doubt he was tired. Was 
he afraid she would build again? Before the end of the month he was placidly 
taking food regularly at the same old place, his mate with him. We reasoned 
that, at that season of the year, a strange pair would not have come here 
for food. 

After the middle of October, with their plumage all fine again, they were 
here daily, roosting nearby or in the porch vines. The Screech Owl disturbed 
them there, and it proved unfortunate for him. 

The young birds sometimes came about, but never to stay. Early in Sep- 
tember a young female, in the lilac near our windows, gave the whisper song 
discussed in Brrp-Lore. It was just audible and very imperfect. She seemed 
to be trying it out. 

And thus the Cardinals rounded out a busy year, rearing seven young. It 
was a delight to follow them—always in sight from the windows—a little 
play before a sympathetic audience. 

If we are able to single out our mother bird from others of her kind, she 
makes it plain that she knows us from other folks. She allows no stranger 
to come close to the window by her table and talk to her. When she finds 
it bare, she goes a few feet away, waits for it to be spread, and the closing of 
the window is the signal for her return. 

The query again. Do they often so persistently nest and rear young so 
late in the year? 

Some other year the Cardinals may answer some of these questions for us. 
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Protection of Migrating Birds in England 


By W. W. GRANT 


NUMBER of European ornithologists have been endeavoring to devise 
some scheme whereby the marked mortality of birds about lighthouses 
could be reduced. 

The loss of great numbers of (mostly) spring migrants has been deplored 
for many years, and Herr-J. P. Thijsse (Utrecht), one of the prime movers 
in this humane project, was of the opinion that many of the deaths were due 
to the birds becoming bewildered by the light, which would cause them to 
circle around the lighthouse until utterly 
exhausted, and then be dashed to death 
on the ground at the base of the light. 

After many experiments and investi- 
gations, he came to the conclusion that, 
if suitable perches were supplied for the 
birds to rest on, many useful lives could 
be saved, and the perches erected at the 
great Brandaris Lighthouse of Terschell- 
ing, in Holland, have resulted in the 

saving-of many-thousands of birds. 

He was instrumental. in inducing the . 
British Government to erect similar 
perches on some of their lighthouses, 
including St. Catherine’s, on the Isle of 
Wight, and the Caskets, in the English 
Channel. 

With a view to satisfying myself of 
the merit of such devices, I decided to 
ST. CATHERINE’S LIGHTHOUSE, SHOW. spend a night at St. Catherine’s light. 

Shssensiateed te W. W. Geant On account of the destruction 

wrought on much government property 
by the militant suffragettes, the Elder Brethren, who have charge of all the 
British lighthouses, found it necessary to issue strict orders to all lighthouse 
keepers to prevent all visitors from trespassing on any lighthouse property, 
without a written permit. 

I therefore made a trip to London and called on the head Elder, whose office 
is at Trinity House, near the Bank. of England. 

I explained my mission, and although he was most courteous, yet he said 
I would have to make a written application and have it endorsed by a well- 
known ornithologist. As I had no difficulty in fulfilling his requirements, the 
permit arrived in a few days, and I spent the night of September 9, 1913, at 
the top of St. Catherine’s light. 
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Early in the evening the conditions were most propitious, for there was a 
southeast wind, accompanied by considerable fog; but, unfortunately for me 
and to the advantage of the birds, the wind soon changed to the northeast, 
resulting in a clear sky, with a bright moon, so that very few birds approached 
the light. 

At St. Catherine’s, the first perches were placed on the roof, outside the 
reach of any of the rays of light and, as the birds could not see them, they 
were of little or no use. 

Other perches were erected below the light, and sufficiently low to prevent 
their obstructing the rays of light from performing their proper function, 
yet high enough to receive some of the light, so that the birds could distinctly 
see them. 

These perches are on the south and east sides of the light, as that is the 
direction whence the birds arrive in their spring flight. 

In a report recently received from Trinity House, which is the headquarters 
of the British Bird Protective Association, most encouraging results have been 
attained at both the St. Catherine and Casket lights. The following is a quo- 
tation from the St. Catherine’s keeper’s letter: 

“From close observations made, there is not the slightest doubt that the 
perches are of great value in saving the lives of the birds during the migration, 
and it is now a very rare occurrence to pick up any dead birds.”’ Previously, 
they used to be collected by the basketful. 

It would seem that we would be justified in erecting similar perches at some 
of the lighthouses under the control of the United States government. 
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An Ancient Bird Census in Asphaltic Petroleum 


By M. C. FREDERICK 


found his feet glued fast to the earth and himself slowly settling as 
if he had struck a powerfully magnetic quicksand. He had mistaken 
dust-covered crude petroleum for solid earth, but was rescued in time. 
| The crude or natural oil is as unlike the kerosene made from it as tar is 
unlike water. In many localities are seepages of this natural oil (which in 
time hardens into asphalt and is often called liquid asphalt) that collects in 
pools of greater or less extent. Thick, black, sticky dust blowing over these 
pools conceals their true nature, a crust forms on top by exposure to air, and 
they become traps for the unwary man, beast, or bird that unsuspectingly 
gets into their relentless grasp. 

In the rainy season, water instead of dust may cover the surface, and ani- 
mals attempting to wade in to drink never come out, but gradually sink till 
they are out of sight. Swallows skimming the surface and touching the viscous 
stuff are lightly held, and in the effort to extricate themselves stick at every 
point of contact until they are bound wing and foot and their struggles cease. 
A workman in the oil-fields counted seventy-five Swallows at one time stick- 
ing in the oil, which they had mistaken for water. 

In the hills back of Camulos—made famous by ‘Ramona’—a hen with a 
large brood of chickens escaped from her coop and set out to see the world. 
She was found on the farther side of a large tar-pool which she had nearly 
succeeded in crossing, her body buoyed up by her outstretched wings and her 
chickens trailing after her like the tail of a comet—all dead. 

On large ranches where these innocent-looking but deadly springs occur, 
one of the daily duties in the olden times was for an employee to ride over 
the ranch and see that no stock had got into the ‘brea,’ or rescue such as had. 
The young and inexperienced and the old and disabled were most likely to 
be caught. In play or fright, when calves and colts got to running, with the 
heedlessness of youth, they were often trapped before they realized where 
their steps were leading them. 

Crude petroleum left along the side of a street in Berkeley for paving 
purposes, was found next morning to have trapped fifty pocket gophers, which 
are so seldom seen that it was thought they rarely left their holes. 

Just west of the city of Los Angeles is a tract of land about a quarter of a 
mile square in which are a number of these tar-pools varying from a few inches 
to several feet across, tar and gas rising from below through chimney-like 
openings. Oil or asphalt sometimes rises in a squirrel-hole that has tapped 
a vein. 

The asphalt hardens on exposure to air, and many old vents have become 
hardened and ceased to flow; but in all these places a great scientific interest 
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\" Santa Monica, California, a fourteen-year-old pedestrian suddenly 
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has developed, since it has been learned that this ‘death-trap of the ages’ 
has been operating for many thousands of years, and the bones of many 
species of animals which no longer walk the earth are stored in its depths. 

That the bones of lions, tigers, elephants, camels, horses, and other large 
animals of species no longer living should be found is remarkable enough, 
but that the far more fragile bones of smaller creatures should be preserved is 
almost beyond belief. 

Birds of many kinds are represented (fifty or more species have been 
named), some huge creatures now extinct, others that have come down to the 


BURROWING OWL TRAPPED IN ASPHALT 
Copyright by Gilbert and Winter 


present, chiefly birds of prey which collected to feed on the bodies of un- 
fortunate animals and themselves became victims, such as Vultures, Eagles, 
Hawks, Owls, etc. 

Sixty per cent of the species of birds represented at La Brea are still living. 
Of the five Eagles but two remain, the Golden and the Bald. Of six cathartine 
species only one remains unchanged—the California Condor, then very plenti- 
ful, now nearly extinct. There are four Owls, including the Barn Owl and the 
Great Horned Owl. 

The Meadowlark, Woodpeckers, Quail, and Blackbirds are not wanting. 
Among the surprises were a Stork and a Peacock, both of varieties now extinct. 
There are also the Canada Goose and another species, Blue Heron, Sandhill 
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Crane and Raven. Falcons, now belonging to tropical America, then ranged 
California. 

Of birds not found, Loye Holmes Miller, who has made a study of this 
deposit and named a dozen species never before identified, particularly notes 
the absence of the Mourning Dove. As this is now the commonest species 
in the vicinity, of the approximately eighty species of Pigeons in the Americas 
today, Miller concludes that it was not here at the time the tar-pools were 
making this most nearly complete collection of the fauna of the epoch imme- 
diately preceding man that has yet been discovered. 

He also notes the absence of certain other forms one would expect to find, 
as the King Vulture and Harpy Eagle, both now found along the Mexican 
border. There are no Parrots, now common a few degrees south. The Spoonbill 
and Ibis are absent, now close at hand. Neither is there a trace of birds that 
do not fly, so the question of whether the South American Rhea entered by 
way of Alaska or whether it is a product of the southern continent is still 
unsolved. But scientists believe that some day the discovery of members of 
this subclass will be made, as it is believed they entered from the north, as 
did cats, deer, elephants, and other mammals of Old-World origin that reached 
us via the land-bridge of Alaska. There were no large carnivora in South 
America until the felines, or cat family, reached there in relatively late geo- 
logical times. 

Somewhat allied to the Condors, though without any near relatives, so 
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Photographed by M. C. Frederick 
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far as known, either fossil or existing, is the bird Miller named Teratornis 
(meaning ‘Terrible Bird’)—a huge sailing bird larger than any existing 
species. A wishbone has been found that measures 7 by 4% inches from tip 
to tip, and the skull is larger than that of an Ostrich. Dr. Merriam tells of a 
legend among a tribe of California Indians of a gigantic Vulture so large that 
he was able to capture the Condor and carry him up through a hole in the sky, 
which leads Miller to think that Teratornis may have existed after the advent 
of man and given rise to the legend. Indeed, some scientists think that all 
the bird remains recovered from La Brea represent a time after the advent 
of man, and that he, perhaps, assisted in their extermination. The generally 
larger size of the ancient birds is noted. 

And so the tar-pools are unfolding their marvelous record of life in a former 
geological period of nobody knows how many centuries ago. 


Oregon Notes 


By SARAH GRACE PICKENS, La Grande, Ore. 


HE Western Evening Grosbeak is generally considered a late winter 

bird, but it appears in our vicinity in eastern Oregon at a much earlier 

date. Last autumn the leaves were not yet off the trees when we saw 

a flock of them feeding on box-elder seeds in the center of the town. It was 

December 16, however, before they visited our garden, alighting on the sun- 
flowers and chirping in their peculiarly chicken-like manner. 

Juncos had been attracted to our bird-shelf attached to a long window in 
the kitchen, and the Redpolls also came, although they refused the canary 
seed scattered for them and touched only the water. After the visit of the 
Grosbeaks to the sunflowers, we decided to put sunflower seed out, and by the 
2oth the Grosbeaks came. From that time on they held undisputed posses- 
sion of the shelf, the Redpolls, which also ate the sunflower seed, leaving 
shortly after the Grosbeaks descended upon us. 

For descend upon us they did. The flock was scarcely ever less than fifteen 
or twenty in number, and twice great flocks of them came down, covering 
the trees and ground, digging the box-elder seed from the dry grass, and fight- 
ing for possession of shelf and seed-box in the tree beside the window. We 
estimated that there were over sixty in the flock. This, however, was unusual, 
the flock, as before mentioned, being generally about twenty strong. Shortly 
after daybreak they would come and call cheep! cheep! and talk - sweetly 
among ‘themselves. I would try hard not to listen, but I could not forget the 
empty shelf and the hungry birds, and I would always end by getting up and 
scattering the seed for them from the window, and breaking the ice from their 
earthen drinking-saucer, filling it with lukewarm water so that it would not 
freeze so rapidly. 
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The winter was an unusually cold and dry one, and the water froze quickly 
on the shelf. The birds would break the ice when it was only a skin, but even 
their big bills were of no avail when it grew harder, and it was necessary to 
change the water many times a day. The Grosbeaks seem very fond of water 
and when occasional snows fell they would eat mouthful after mouthful of 
the soft flakes, coming down immediately to drink from their saucer as if they 
had never tasted the snow. 

The birds spent most of every day here, eating box-elder seed in the 
lower yard and rose hips for variety, nestling in the sheltered trees east of 
the house, pecking at the frozen apples still clinging to the branches, and whis- 
pering sweetly to one another, until a quarrel was started. They would leave 
at times, coming back with their bills red with mountain-ash berries to which 
the shells would stick until sometimes they appeared to be almost bearded. 
One frozen apple which hung on a slender twig near the window lasted all 
winter for the birds could reach it only by standing on tiptoe and stretching 
out full length. Sometimes they would overbalance, catching themselves on 
the wing and flying to another branch. The fresh fruit they did not seem to 
care for when we placed it out for them, but they were very fond of the apple 
seeds. 

If the shelf happened to be empty when they came, they would pick up 
the empty shells, look inquiringly in the window, lay them down and pick 
up more, until we relented and replenished their larder. The sunflowers 
they ate first, next came the hemp, and last of all the smaller seed from 
the commercial bird-seed packages. They would roll the tiny seeds around 
in the tips of their bills, to crack them, looking comically like a fastid- 
ious person nibbling a distasteful bite, and they truly seemed insulted when 
only the tiny seeds were left for them. They were fond of apple-tree buds, 
too, and would sidle along the limbs parrot-fashion nibbling them; but the trees 
seemed none the worse for it in the spring. 

As the shelf was six feet above the ground, we thought there was no danger 
of cats. But one day somebody’s pet kitty cleared the six feet and clung 
with her front paws to the shelf, finally falling back. The cat seemed as much 
frightened as the birds, however, and did not try to leap to the shelf again. 

The Grosbeaks seem exceedingly quarrelsome, perhaps because of the 
large number in so limited a space, but none of them was ever hurt, so far as 
I could tell. One female especially, which was larger than the rest, kept the 
flock in constant turmoil on the days she came but—praises be!—she did not 
come every day. We could tell when she arrived without seeing her, for 
quarrelsome notes immediately arose, continuing until she left. There might 
be but one bird on the shelf with her, and that at the other end, but she always 
charged it, holding out her wings and opening her bill in a menacing manner. 
The females always ended by flying from her, but the males generally drove 
her away. None of them ‘could eat or drink peacefully, and finally the whole 
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flock would become infected with her bad temper, and they would all fight 
with bill and wing. I have often wondered if she ever found a mate, or if her 
temper softened when mating-season drew near. 

The Robins which remain in the mountains all winter (they may not be 
our own but those nesting farther north) occasionally visit the outskirts of 
town, and are fond of frozen apples, too, coming to our yard to feast on them. 
No sooner would one begin to enjoy itself than the Grosbeaks would begin to 
hunger for that particular apple, and drive the poor, meek bird away. Even 
the little Juncos seemed prejudiced against them, and if one would try to 
eat barberries, which the Juncos themselves disdained, they would surround it 
and chase it away. However, when the Red-shafted Flickers visited us, the 
Grosbeaks, as well as the Juncos, attended strictly to their own affairs and 
kept their distance. Why, I do not know, unless they were afraid of the long, 
sharp bills of the Flickers, for I never saw more peaceful birds. 

After the Grosbeaks had become well established on our shelf, I became 
possessed with the ambition really to tame them, and caught a miserable 
cold standing in the open window, trying to get them to eat from my hand. 
They would come to my hand, but never on it. After catching the cold, I hit 
on another plan, and, sliding open the window, which opened sideways, I 
scattered seed along the sill, and so lured the birds into the house to eat. Again 
I tried to persuade them to eat from my hand, but, although they would take 
the seed lying by it, they would never eat from it. Once when I was experi- 
menting, only one bird, a male, seemed hungry, and he would hop in, take a 
seed from the sill by my hand, hop outside to eat it and return for another one. 

One bitterly cold day, I opened the window only about six inches. One 
female, feeding longer than the rest, became bewildered and could not find 
the opening, and flew to another window where I tried to pick her up. She 
pecked me, so I let her go, and she flew into the dining-room and clung to a 
basket in another window. There my mother picked her up and held her for 
a minute in her hands. She sat perfectly quiet until the front door was opened, 
then, as the cold air struck her, she made a spring for freedom; but mother 
did not let her go until she reached the end of the porch. She flew from mother’s 
hands, seemingly not so much frightened as angry, and scolded all the way to 
the box elders where the rest of the flock were feeding. I did not again coax 
the birds into the house for fear one might alight on the range. 

We have short days in our mountain-encircled valley, especially in winter, 
when the sun drops behind the mountains a little after three. The Grosbeaks 
always left about sundown, probably sleeping in the sheltering pines and firs 
on the hills. They always returned early in the morning, however, as I well 
remember. 

We tried to photograph the birds, but only one picture was clear enough 
to show what the birds were. One picture of the shelf was good, but the birds 
were flown before the camera was snapped. 
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The birds remained until the middle of May, seeming lost and out of place 
among the summer birds, which were courting and looking about for home- 
sites. As the weather grew warmer, they became quieter, sitting in the trees 
and talking softly. The flock became smaller and smaller; some days no birds 
came at all, or only a few for a short time, but every storm drove them back 
again. April was warm and the leaves and apple blossoms came out. Then 
snow fell, and one day we had the odd combination of apple blossoms and 
Hummingbirds, Grosbeaks and snow, in the yard. 

I have read in several places that the song of the Western Grosbeak is 
not known. One day, as I was sitting by an open door, a Grosbeak on a branch 
a few feet above me, after whispering soft little phrases for several minutes, 
began to sing. It was not a full-throated song, but merely the breath of one, 
such as Mr. J. William Lloyd mentioned hearing a Catbird sing. It sang for 
some time, then flew away, only to return and begin all over again. That was 
the first and the last time I ever heard a Grosbeak sing. 

We could always distinguish the quarrelsome female by her size and actions. 
Another bird used only one foot, and the feathers were gone from one side of 
the breast of another (the work of a cat, probably). Then there was the 
gourmand, which ate longer than the others, returning sometimes by himself 
to feast on the seed; so we are anxiously waiting to see if our same flock returns 
this autumn, to make pleasant the winter for us. 


Winter Feeding-Stations at Highland Park, 
Rochester, N. Y., 1915-1916 


By WM. L. G. EDSON and R. E. HORSEY, Rochester, N. Y. 


IGHLAND PARK, Rochester, N. Y., justly famous for its collection 
H of shrubs and small trees from the whole world, which furnish an 

abundance of berries, dry seeds and shelter, with its large pinetum 
giving cover, juniper berries and cone seeds, makes an ideal place in which to 
observe the winter birds. At the request of the Superintendent of Parks, C. 
C. Laney, food-stations have been maintained, where suet and small seeds 
for the native birds, with corn, wheat, etc., for the introduced Pheasants and 
the native Ruffed Grouse, are scattered. 

To show the results obtained, it was decided to watch for an entire day 
the Herbarium Food-Station, situated on the edge of the pinetum among 
several whitewood or cucumber trees (Magnolia acuminata) and visited by 
most of the birds. This food-station was originally started for the Chickadees, 
Woodpeckers and Nuthatches. It was supplied with a ‘food-hopper’ filled 
with sunflower seed, hung well up in a cucumber tree, a chunk of suet tied to 
a limb near the main trunk, a piece of suet suspended by three feet of string 
from a branch, and a ‘feod-stone.’ A ‘food-stone’ is made by melting suet 


RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH AT SUET 
Photographed by W. L. G. Edson 


DOWNY WOODPECKER AT SUET 


Photographed by W. L. G. Edson 
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and adding millet, canary, hemp and sunflower seed, the cooling suet hardening 
and causing the seeds to cling to the ‘stone.’ As the Juncos started to come 
here after the seed spilled from the ‘hopper’ onto a table underneath, seeds 
were occasionally scattered for them. 

March 5, 1916, with three feet of snow on the ground, a brisk northwest 
wind and a heavy snow in the early morning, clearing at 8 A. M. and fair with 
wind the rest of the day, temperature 20° to 23°, barometer 29.68 to 29.96, 
was the day taken to record all visits made. 

The first bird seen was a Pheasant passing into the evergreens on the way 
to a ‘Pheasant feeding-station,’ to be quickly followed by the Chickadees at 
the ‘food-hopper’ at 6.37 A.M., and 
the other birds in quick succession. 

A record was obtained of 25 Chick- 
adees, 15 Slate-colored Juncos, a pair 
of Downy Woodpeckers, one Hairy 
Woodpecker, one Brown Creeper, a 
pair of Red-breasted Nuthatches and 
15 House Sparrows, which made a 
grand total of 2,768 individual visits 
to the various feeding-places during 
the day, as shown by the accom- 
panying table. 

A look at the table will show that 
birds are no ‘fair-weather’ visitors to 
the station, but were there during the 
storm and early morning, while in 
. the afternoon, when the sun shone, 
JUNCO AT SUET; FOOD ‘STONE’ the food-station was almost deserted, 

ON TREE the birds preferring to rest or look for 

oes pe Beep plant-lice and other food on the trees 

and shrubs nearby, thereby well repaying in desfruction of insect enemies 
for the food supplied to them. 

Observing a Slate-colored Junco eating suet is a new experience for us; 
however, only one bird did so and but sparingly. 

Crows, Gulls and Redpolls were seen to fly over during the day. Our 
other stations are visited by Tree Sparrows, Pheasants and a pair of Ruffed 
Grouse, while the Redpolls feed in the birches, and the Cedar Waxwings 
in the various berry-bearing shrubs and trees. 

As House Sparrows breed freely in the city nearby, in spite of several 
hundred trapped and otherwise destroyed, a few keep coming to the food- 
stations, and, if let alone, would chase all other birds away. 
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Screech Owl Johnnie 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


' , THEN watching birds in northwestern Oregon in June*, just before 


daylight one morning, I began hearing queer little Owl-like noises 

from the garden, and that night at dusk, when they came again, I 
went out to investigate. Tom, the big house-cat who had tried to catch a 
Dusky Grouse who had brought her brood from the forest a few days before, 
had also heard the calls, and with the keen ears of a hunter distinguished 
them from the rest of the evening chorus and located them as coming from a 
long trellis covered with a dense thorny mass of Himalaya blackberries in the 
garden. Creeping up under the trellis he gave a tiger-like spring and mounted 
the frame with the proud air of having already secured his prey. But no 
prey was visible, and the briars reinforced my remarks so sentiently that he 
reluctantly jumped down. 

By this time it had grown so dusky that I could discover nothing, but 
the keen-eyed fisherman of the family—we were near one of Oregon’s famous 
salmon bays—joined in the search and, leaning close over the vines, finally 
exclaimed: “Here he is!’’ Even then I had to press on hard with my eyes, as 
Mr. Burroughs puts it, to see anything but a tangle of white blooming sprays. 
It was as baffling as a puzzle picture illustrating protective coloration, for the 
vermiculated down covering the small Owl made him fairly melt into his back- 
ground of white blooming vines. There he sat, however, with his plump, un- 
mistakable Owl-like form and blackish markings around his eyes, looking as 
calm as a king in the midst of his barricade of thorns. Wise mother! With 
his perfect disguise and a thorn boma that would baffle a cat, she might well 
have risked leaving him there alone through the day, though it were only a 
few steps from the house. 

As it was too dark even to see if he had ears, I suggested putting him in a 
box until morning; but when the fisherman came with a gunnysack and a 
stout stick, quite natural paraphernalia for one of his profession, I began to 
weaken. Suppose the little fellow should get hurt! In frightened struggles 
his delicate little wings and legs might easily suffer from passes of that bludgeon. 
Then, if he were in a box all night, how could his parents feed’ him? In 
the morning they would have gone to the woods. 

With a belated idea I hurried to the house and, returning, raised my arm 
high over the thorny sprays and flashed my electric torch over the Owlet until 
his lemon-yellow eyes drooped before the light. A downy nestling indeed! 
And, yes, there were tiny ear-tufts. Suggestions of a black facial disk, a light 
band under the bill, and a vermiculated black-and-white body completed the 
picture. Once more I raised the torch over his head to examine his potential 
ear-tufts, but he sat stolid as a sphinx, making no move and uttering no re- 
monstrance. I had seen his markings as well, much better than if I had 
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had him in my hand, which argues well for a new method in ornithological 
investigations, one warranted to leave nestlings unhurt and their mothers 
untroubled. 

No sooner had I returned to the house, delighted with the discovery of our 
little neighbor, than the voices of his parents were heard out by the trellis. 
They had been silent witnesses to my flashlight examination of their nestling. 
Characteristic quavering Screech Owl calls and low, short, barking cries 
sounded within a stone’s-throw of my window, and I peered out into the dark- 
ness, vainly trying to see what the birds were doing. What an opportunity 
to watch a family! I flashed my torch, but it would not carry. How ex- 
asperating! And still the soft quavering cries rang in my ears. 

The next morning, when sitting on a log watching for Western Winter 
Wrens, I heard a Western Robin calling distractedly from the head of the 
garden. “Owls,” I said to myself, and hurried over. The Robin, assuming 
the role of Town Crier, was inside a little grove where Western Golden-crowned 
Kinglets came afternoons, and was screeching shrilly enough to rouse the 
neighborhood. Forcing my way through brakes up to my shoulders, I entered 
the grove and was just about putting down my camp-stool when—there on 
the ground facing me a ball of gray down was snapping its bill at me! By 
daylight the dark barring made it look gray, instead of white as by flashlight. 
The infant Owl made a pass with his wings that suggested the threatening 
pose of the Long-eared Owl, and wormed his head and neck around, his 
small yellow orbs fixed on me with ominous malevolence. 

Owl noises from a tree a few yards away led me to discover one of the 
parents on a branch close to a trunk—Screech Owl written all over it, from 
its wide, cat-like ears to its rotund, dark brown body. It craned down, looking 
my way and making anxious sounds that suggested the wuk-wuk of the Long- 
eared Owl. But, when I sat down, it returned to a natural position, and the 
glass revealed its eyes, losing their anxious stare, dulled with sleep; and soon, 
turning its back on us, it settled comfortably down for a nap. As it sat doz- 
ing, I noted the black streaks and white blotches on its feathers, and the 
brown bark-like tail. A slight movement in a tree close by made me look 
up. There sat Parent No. 2 on a slender branch about twenty feet from the 
ground, also near the trunk. Here was the family I had wanted so much to 
see, right under one roof-tree with me! Rare good luck, indeed. 

To make better friends with the little Otus, I moved up within about a 
yard of him, but at this both parents sat up and took notice. No. 1 raised its 
cat-like head and looked over its shoulder at me with big, round, yellow eyes, 
and No. 2 whipped around facing me, leaning down, wide awake, anxiously 
calling quip, quip, so close that I could see the dark lines about its bill and the 
dark doubly crossed mesial streaks of its body. The helpless object of all this 
solicitude was cuddled up close to a supporting hump of earth, wisps of down 
blowing all over his fluffy little gray form, 
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At intervals the nestling, as if rising manfully to the occasion, would 
twist his head and neck around and make droll little noises, evidently intended 
to be awe-inspiring, or thrust his fuzzy head forward with an absurd little 
threatening woo—vo! 

But, by dint of much soothing talk, he gradually contented himself with 
snapping his bill at me, and then his nictitating membrane rose over his eye- 
balls and the big round eyelids gathered in till they became pink, lax and 
irregular, almost closed rings. Nevertheless, little Johnnie, for so he seemed to 
name himself, though perhaps it should have been Johanna, was by no means 
sound asleep, turning his head at a noise from the house and noticing when I 
tested him by moving my hand. Even when his eyelids closed to irregular 
slits, at a slight movement of my notebook he roused again, his watchfulness 
contrasting with the obliviousness of the somnolent old folks. 

Encouraged by his growing indifference, I moved a little closer, this time 
getting up within about a foot of him, and, though he snapped his bill, he 
made no move to get away. As he opened his eyes to look at me, his pupils 
seemed blue in the yellow iris, and narrowed to pin-heads. He was now so 
near I could see that his turgid nostril had radiating hairs and dark lines 
above it, and, when his lids were down, black lines from his bill made sections 
of facial disc. 

Poor little fuzzy nestling! It seemed as if his mother should have been brood- 
ing him instead of napping up in a tree, leaving him on the ground alone in a 
world full of cats and devouring monsters. Pulling my gray sweater sleeve 
down over my hand and speaking more softly than ever to him, I gently 
smoothed his downy head and back, at which he merely snapped his bill 
perfunctorily. A few low, quavering calls from a parent were answered by a 
contented infantile quaver, and all was well. 

If I could only get a picture of my small friend! When I went to the house 
for my camera the family were greatly interested and the fisherman and his 
little sister returned with me. Goldilocks, who had never seen an Owl before, 
was greatly taken with “ the dear little fellow,” and danced around ecstatically. 
While getting Johnnie and Goldilocks posed, the mews of Tom and his mate 
had to be answered by hurled sticks, for one pounce and a snap, and poor 
Johnnie’s short story would have been over. 

Unfortunately none of my pictures was a success, but they served to ac- 
quaint Johnnie with the family and enlarge his experience. When I had carried 
him out to the light in my soft hat, which he at once accepted as a cosy nest, 
Goldilocks’ mother brought out some raw meat, and, after surprising him 
with a noonday meal, cuddled him with such motherly instinct that he willingly 
perched on her finger while his picture was being taken. Then little Goldilocks 
held him timidly in her lap for another snapshot, and at last he was carefully 
set up on a board of the trellis with a cross-bar to lean against, where we felt 
that he was much safer than on the ground in the grove. Our only fear was 
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that he might try to move and fall off the trellis, once more becoming a prey 
to cats. As soon as Goldilocks had eaten her dinner, she hurried out to see if 
he were safe, and ran back reporting that he was fast asleep. And later, when 
I started on my afternoon bird-rounds, his eyes were still tight shut. 

While I was out, I heard a commotion in the grove and found that the 
Town Crier had again been rousing the neighborhood, for besides himself, 
two California Purple Finches, a Golden Pileolated Warbler and a Western 
Tanager were sitting around, as if waiting to see what their new and terrible 
neighbor proposed to do. The old Owl had withdrawn to the shadiest edge 
of the grove, where it could finish its nap most comfortably,-but at the outcry 
gave a low quavering call as if to see if all was well with its family. When 
answered by its mate and one of its young, it scratched its head and plumed 
its feathers contentedly. As it did nothing worse, its anxious auditors finally 
dispersed. 

At dusk I heard troubled monosyllabic calls, for Johnnie was not where 
he had been left by his parents, but he evidently informed them of his where- 
abouts, for the next morning he had disappeared from the trellis. That after- 
noon, to my surprise, I found one of the old Owls perched on a dead tree outside 
the grove. What was it doing in the open in the daytime? The explanation 
was not far afield. Below it, on a charred stump only a few feet above the 
ground sat little Johnnie, sorely in need of guardianship. 

For three days after that, ornithological investigations were made difficult 
by the last throes of the Oregon rainy season. On the fourth day, during a 
short clear interval, on passing the Screech Owl grove, I heard the low familiar 
tremulous note and hurried in through the wet ferns. After a disappointing 
silence there was a low call and an answer, followed by the rattling of branches 
almost over my head, when one of the old Owls flew two or three rods across 
the grove to the tree in which its mate sat, soon going on, its big brown wings 
disappearing in a dark thicket. When a small, quavering voice came from 
the edge of the grove, the remaining parent flew out in its direction. Happening 
to raise my eyes, I discovered Johnnie on a hemlock branch hugged up against 
the trunk, safely up from the ground at last. When the wind rushed through 
his tree and swayed his branch, he turned his head, but only cuddled closer 
to the trunk, and, fluffing up his feathers, put his bill down into them. When 
his parent called, there was no answer, and when the rain came down again 
and I went out through the ferns beside him, though I spoke, the little gray 
figure, gray as the bark of the hemlock, sat with tightly closed eyes and 
answered me never a word. 

The next day I found an Owlet that seemed to be smaller and more helpless 
than Johnnie sleeping well out on a branch. Soon after, owlish noises were 
followed by a fall. Forcing my way over logs and through brush and ferns 
I-finally reached a burned-out stump. Down in the bottom of the blackened 
pit sat the poor little Owl! Later in the afternoon I heard infantile Owl talk 
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from the bracken by another stump, and imagined that the rest of the family 
were in hiding. It might have been a good idea to keep the youngsters down 
inside stumps till they were well able to fly! Then they would be comparatively 
safe from cats. 

At dusk that night, Goldilocks’ mother called at my door, “Want to see 
Johnnie?” explaining as she brought him in that when she had gone to shut 
up her chickens she had heard Owl-talk in the grove, and had got her son to 
find the little fellow for her. Johnnie was quite used to us by this time, and, 
though he snapped his bill a little from force of habit, submitted willingly to 
being stroked and petted. Bread and milk, however, in view of expiated 
mice, like a good and proper Owlet, he firmly refused. 

After this the fisherman, eager to see the old Owls at close range, tried to 
snare them and temporarily frightened them away, but, before I left, their 
voices were occasionally heard at night, and, after I had returned to the 
East, letters from Goldilocks brought the good news that Johnnie’s family 
were still in the neighborhood. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
FORTIETH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See frontispiece) 


Sennett’s Thrasher (Toxostoma longirostre sennetti, Fig. 1).—Sennett’s 
Thrasher is a Texan race of the Mexican Long-billed Thrasher (7. longirostre) 
and is probably the form from which our Brown Thrasher has been derived. 
It is not so rufous above, and the bill is longer and more curved than in our 
Thrasher, but the resemblances in plumage, habit and song between the two 
are so strong that we are warranted in believing them to be representative 
of each other. 

The sexes are alike in color, and the limited seasonal changes in color are 
due chiefly to wear and exposure. 

San Lucas Thrasher (7 oxostoma cinereum, Fig. 2).—The sexes are alike 
in color in this species, and the slight seasonal variations in plumage are due 
to wear and fading. The juvenal plumage is browner above and more finely 
streaked below. Among our Thrashers, this species is distinguished by the 
width of the white marks at the ends of the tail-feathers. 

Two races of the San Lucas Thrasher are known. Both are confined to 
Lower California, one (7. c. cinereum) being found in the Cape region, the other 
(7. c. mearnsi) to the west-central coast in the vicinity of San Quentin Bay. 

Bendire’s Thrasher (7oxostoma bendirei, Fig. 3).—As with the preceding 
species, the sexes in Bendire’s Thrasher are alike in color, and the small amount 
of seasonal change is occasioned by wear and fading. In very worn plumage 
the wing-bars are not evident and the spots on the under parts are barely 
observable. 

Curve-billed Thrasher (7oxostoma curvirosire, Fig. 4).—As with other 
Thrashers, the sexes in this species are alike in color, and but little variation 
in plumage occurs through the year. In worn summer dress the wing-bars 
and spots on the underparts are not evident. The nestling has the lower back 
and rump decidedly browner, the markings on the underparts more streaked 
than in the adult. The tail-feathers have ill-defined brownish tips which seem 
to fade quickly, leaving the feathers merely paler at the ends and, in Palmer’s 
Thrasher at least, with no trace of white. 

Two races of this species are found in the United States, both being mainly 
restricted to our Mexican border. The Curve-billed Thrasher (7. c. curvirostre) 
occurs from southeastern New Mexico to the lower Rio Grande Valley, and 
southward; Palmer’s Thrasher (7. c. palmeri), from southwestern New Mexico 
and west-central Arizona southward. There are two additional races in 
Mexico. 


ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK 
Photographed by H. and E. Pittman, Wauchape, Sask. 


Feeding Habits of the Downy 


I first learned of the nature of the 
swellings on the goldenrod stalks in 
zoblogy class, during the latter part of 
October, 1915. I had noticed them many 
times when walking through fields and 
swamps, but never had investigated them, 
taking them merely as a matter of course. 

November 27, 1915, I found a patch of 
goldenrod stalks containing these galls. 
I gathered a few of the larger ones, think- 
ing that I would wait for the adult insects 
to emerge in the following spring. When I 
came to examine them more closely, later 
on, I found that some of the galls had 
irregular holes in them, very much 
resembling holes cut with a thin-bladed 
knife. These holes ranged from a sixteenth 
to a quarter of an inch in diameter on the 
outside, and got smaller, like a cone, as the 
hole went toward the middle of the gall. 
Being puzzled as to the cause of these 
holes, I took them to my zodélogy teacher, 
to get an explanation. She said that it was 
probably caused by a bird of some kind, 
but was not aware of its identity. 

December 4, I again came across a 
large patch of goldenrod stalks, many of 
which bore galls. This time, upon finding 
more galls containing these holes, I 
decided to find out if possible what caused 
them. Almost immediately I discovered 
a bird perched upon the stem of a golden- 
rod plant, drilling into the gall very 
industriously. Upon closer examination, 
it proved to be a Downy Woodpecker. I 
saw a number of these little birds at work 
and watched them for many -: minutes. 
Finally I picked several of the galls that 
the birds had attacked and cut them open. 
They were all empty. 

I walked around this field and counted 
about ten of these birds. The patch cov- 
ered nearly an acre of ground, and most of 
the stalks had one or more galls. Nearly 
half of the galls had been robbed of their 
inhabitants, so I drew the conclusion that 
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the Downy Woodpecker must eat’ many 
grubs each day. If this is the case, it is 
of benefit to mankind and should not be 
destroyed.—R. ELprEep BoscHert, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Observations on Some Winter Birds at 
Sigourney, Iowa 


The winter season being the bleakest of 
the year, especially in the northern half of 
the United States, it is quite important 
during that time of year to cultivate the 
friendship of the birds, the ever sprightly 
and cheerful harbingers of a better time 
to come. 

As the struggle for the necessities of sub- 
sistence is the great moving power of the 
entire living world, this of course includes 
the birds and it is especially true in the 
wintertime. Therefore, a birds’ lunch- 
counter offers the best means of gaining 
their confidence, friendship and cheering 
presence, as well as their aid in ridding 
orchards, gardens and shade trees of the 
larve and eggs of numerous harmful 
insects, hidden in crevices and under the 
bark of trees, awaiting the springtime to 
begin their destructive work. 

For several winters I have maintained 
such a lunch-counter upon a shelf five feet 
above the ground against a large shade 
tree directly in front of, and some ten feet 
from, the kitchen window. This shelf is 
16 x 20 inches in size, with a border an 
inch high, and hinged so it can be dropped 
to facilitate cleaning. 

Upon this shelf I keep a supply of black 
walnuts thoroughly cracked, so there are 
no large pieces either of shell or kernel. 
If this precaution is not taken, the Jays 
and Nuthatches will carry all the larger 
pieces away and hide them. Birds like 
walnuts or butternuts better than bread 
crumbs or any other kind of nuts. Wal- 
nuts are usually cheap and easily obtain- 
able in the regions where deciduous 
trees flourish. Directly above this shelf, 
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and about fifteen feet above the ground, 
nailed against the trunk of the tree, I keep 
a chunk of suet or fat beef. 

The birds that come regularly for a 
portion of their fare are the White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Black-capped Chickadee, 
Brown Creeper, Hairy and Downy Wood- 
peckers, Blue Jay and more rarely the 
Tufted Titmouse, Cardinal, and Slate- 
colored Junco. I regard all of these 
species as desirable excepting the Blue 
Jay, whose presence I discourage. I will 
here give my reasons for this inhospitable 
treatment of Mr. Jay. 
Jays robbing the nests of the Catbird, the 
Orchard Oriole, and the Mourning Dove, 
and I have no doubt they rob the nests of 
all other small birds when they find them. 
I have also seen the Blue Jay steal the 
eggs catch 
devour full-grown Juncos and Tree Spar- 


I have observed 


domestic hen’s and and 
rows, also young chickens from a few days 
up to two weeks of age. He is regarded 
with suspicion by all the smaller birds, 
and the suet or 
lunch-counter all the other birds instantly 


disappear and are not seen again until Mr. 


whenever he comes to 


Jay is safely despatched or gone out of sight. 

All the regular boarders named above 
partake of both the suet and the fare on the 
lunch-counter, but the Woodpeckers pre- 
fer the suet, while the others spend most 
of their time on the shelf. The Titmouse 
and Junco come to the shelf only occa- 
sionally, and the Brown Creeper contents 
himself usually by picking up the small 
particles dropped by the others. There is 
scarcely a minute of daylight when some 
of our bird guests are not present; but 
they are all somewhat pugnacious, and it 
is very rare that more than one is found 
on the shelf or at the suet at one time. 
will feed at 
will not associate 


Several of the Chickadees 
once, but the others 
with them or with each other. 

The antics of the Hairy Woodpecker, 
when he comes down from the suet to the 
shelf, are most ludicrous. He always 
crawls down backward, with many obeis- 
ances from one side to the other, and look- 
ing backward now on this side and now on 
that, occasionally advancing a little, then 
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backing again, until he finally gets down 
to the shelf and, after impressively duck- 
ing his head a few times, he eats with 
great relish. But he always alights at the 
suet, and goes through these maneuvers 
every time he comes to the lunch-counter. 

Our shade trees and small orchards are 
usually quite free from insects in the sum- 
mer time, and for this I give credit in 
large measure to our winter birds, as well 
as to those that come in the spring.— 
E. D. NAUMAN, Sigourney, Iowa, 


A Sparrow-proof, Individual Feeding- 
Device 


With the thought in mind that the time 
to pass along ideas is when interested in 
them, and with the additional impulse of 
the full spring song of the Song Sparrow, 
February 1, due ‘n this case to winter- 
feeding, I arm. ied to offer my plan for 


feeding, hoping to interest someone 


TREE SPARROW ON SWINGING 
FOOD-DISH 
Photographed by Wilbur F. Smith 


troubled with the House Sparrow and 
Starling, and desirous of attracting other 
birds about the home. 

Begin in the autumn to throw out chick- 
feed or other fine seed anywhere—a very 
little will advertise the spot—and try not 
to be without this bait until cold weather 


sets in; then be sure never to neglect them. 
A protected spot, porch roof, unused 
porch, old shutters or boards so arranged 
as to make a small covered spot, all pro- 
tected from the cat, will attract all birds. 
Then get any number of small strainers 
four or five inches in diameter, break off 
the handles, hang up with strong twine or 
fine wire as high from the ground as one 
can reach, not too close to a perch, sus- 
pend from the center of the bottom a 
weight heavy enough to steady it, keep 
supplied with seed and when the ground is 
covered with snow the Junco, Tree and 
Song Sparrows will feed from them, but I 
have never seen a House Sparrow light on 
one. Tree Sparrows, during a high wind, 
hang on until they seem actually blown 
off. Twenty-five baskets hung in a space 
five feet square will feed twenty-five birds 
at a time, while the same space in the open 
would accommodate but one good fighter. 

A very loosely crocheted bag hung up by 
a piece of twine supplied with suet will 
attract the Downy and Hairy Wood- 
peckers, Nuthatch, Chickadee and Star- 
ling, but the Starling cannot waste it. Suet 
tried out and ground-up raw peanuts 
added while cooling, will be an attraction 
for the Chickadee and Nuthatch. 

Beside those mentioned, the Purple 
Grackle, Robin, Sparrow Hawk, Gold- 
finch, Blue Jay, Purple Finch and what 
was supposed to be a hen Pheasant, have 
been visitors—James F. Hatt, Nor- 
walk, Conn. 


A Distinguished Guest 


We have such a rare and distinguished 
guest at our bird banquets this winter that 
I want him duly recognized. 

This real thrill is a Tufted Titmouse, 
who has been a daily visitor since Decem- 
ber 24, when his call first startled me out 
of the busyness of the-day-before-Christ- 
mas. I did not get a good enough look at 
him that first time to be quite positive in 
my identification, but felt sure enough to 
be greatly excited, and the succeeding 
days proved that I had not ‘called him out 
of his name.’ 
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We haven’t a convenient tree in close 
range of our south living-room windows, 
but these same windows are arched over 
with a trellis, where in summer vines 
clamber and bloom, and there we have 
established our feeding-station, within a 
few inches of the glass. 

On one side, just above the level of the 
sill, we have fastened to the trellis a shal- 
low box where we put cracked nuts and 
cereals. Above the box hangs a ‘perfectly 
darling’ cupboard, made after the ‘plawns 
an’ speecifications’ given by Arthur Jacot, 
of Ithaca, N. Y.,in Brrp-Lore for Septem- 
ber—October. We have three augur-holes 
bored into a small stick of wood, which is 
hung by a screw-hook to the trellis, and 
can be easily taken in for refilling. The 
holes are crammed with suet, and it is 
certainly a popular stand. On the oppo- 
site side of the arch, well above head- 
height, hangs a fine large bone, contributed 
by the smiling, round-faced butcher. 

The Tufted Titmouse is so well pleased 
with our offerings that he may be seen at 
almost any hour of the day proving one 
or another of these puddings. And he is 
quite given to doing ‘cute stunts’ on the 
wing. 

He is a cocky little chap, and makes the 
other boarders stand around, though 
there is never any real quarreling among 
any of them. 

One day I saw him ranging all over the 
front of a house made of pebble-dash and 
timber, picking dried gnats out of the 
crevices and cobwebs. ‘ Vantage number 
one’ of not being foo good housekeepers— 
specially on the outside! 

He usually calls us up at sunrise with his 
clear peto many times repeated—which 
we hear rather infrequently during the 
day. He says chick-a-dee-dee-dee, though 
it is louder, hoarser, and more slurred than 
the call of his little black-capped relatives. 
One warm, wet day he sat up very straight 
and said chick-ul, dick-ul, dick-ull with 
great deliberation and emphasis, and 
looked mightily pleased with his per- 
formance. 

We have ‘stacks’ of Chickadees. It 
seems as if they must be in solution in the 
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ambient air and the rattle of cracked nuts 
in the box precipitates them; I can hardly 
get my hand out of the box before a Chick- 
adee is in. But by actual count I haven’t 
seen more than eight there together. 

The Blue Jays we have always with us. 
They hunt for the nuts that 
haven’t fallen apart, and if they can find 
enough without sharp edges, they will 
pack their greedy gullets and fly off with 
as many as five at a time and not more 
than two of them visible! I never knew 
before what storage tanks these Jay-birds 
carry! One finds out lots of things from a 
We have White-breasted 

Downy Woodpeckers— 


cracked 


feeding-station. 
Nuthatches 
so tame they will not ‘move over’ when we 


and 


go in and out only a few feet from them. 

And this winter, for the first time, we 
have had Juncos. They are here winters, 
quite commonly, but usually stay back 
among the evergreens, and ours is a very 
wind-swept location. 

With all these little busy-wings just 
outside the windows, and the gay little 
bank of bloom inside—red, pink, white 
and blue of Chinese primroses, cyclamen, 
narcissus, and cineraria—we have a mov- 
ing picture with the color-courage of 
a most chintz—and a ‘bird 
design’ into the bargain. And I wonder 
and wonder why more people don’t give 
themselves this keen and wholesome joy. 

‘Speak to the earth and it shall teach 
thee, and the fowls of the air and they shall 
tell thee,’ sso things.— 
EuUGENIA GILLETTE, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


seductive 


many beautiful 


Bird Notes from Southern Wisconsin 


Early on the morning of October. 19, 
1915, a neighbor of mine brought to me a 
tiny bird which had been stunned by 
flying against her dining-room window. 
The lady was unable to identify it, but the 
first glimpse showed me it was a Golden- 
crowned Kinglet in full adult plumage. 

When I first took him in my hand, his 
beak was open, and in his eyes was a 
slightly dazed expression, but as I lightly 
stroked his little head and body, his eyes 
cleared and brightened, he closed his 
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beak, and began to ‘sit up and take notice’ 
of the circle of interested admirers of 
which he was the center. 

We had an excellent opportunity to 
study him closely, and, as I gently parted 
the lemon-yellow feathers of his crown, 
we could plainly see the beautiful flame- 
orange crest beneath. 

He seemed almost to enjoy having his 
head lightly patted, but appeared to 
resent my uncovering his golden crown for 
inspection. 

He was evidently unhurt and none the 
worse for his unusual experience, for he 
soon flew from my hand with glad cheeps 
and chirps. 

As he disappeared around the neigh- 
boring house, he came dangerously near 
flying again into one of the windows, 
where I could plainly see the blue sky 
reflected; but evidently his accident had 
taught him a lesson, for he veered sharply 
to one side just in time to avoid violent 
impact with the glass. 

I have read with interest Mr. J. Wm. 
Lloyd’s account of the ‘whisper-songs’ of 
birds in the autumn, and, on October 3, 
1915, | heard distinctly a Bluebird sing 
his ‘whisper-song’ as he perched on the 
roof of a nearby carpenter shop. His 
beak’ was apparently closed, thus making 
the notes sound very soft and dreamy. 

He did not seem to see me watching 
him, and so continued singing the entire 
‘spring’ song for some time. 

Before I finish these 
resist describing my method of feeding the 
birds during the winter months. Among 
the various kinds of food, I find that pea- 
nuts are more than welcome to the Nut- 
hatches and Chickadees, and, as I have 
no manufactured shelf or feeding-counter, 
I use our elm tree, strewing the finer por- 
tions in the wide space afforded by the 
low, forked limbs, and wedging the larger 
pieces of nuts and suet under the rough 
bark, and in the holes drilled by Wood- 
peckers. 

This .is unusually popular with the 
birds of this locality, the Nuthatches es- 
pecially seeming fond of extracting the 
fresh peanuts from under the bark. 


notes, I cannot 


A tree trunk can thus be well stocked 
for several feet up from the ground, and, 
in a locality free from marauding cats, 
prove to be a source of interest and 
amusement for old and young alike, 
besides furnishing a splendid place for 
bird photography—EruHet A. Nort, 
Reedsburg, Wis. 


Wheat-Wheat, a True Story 


One day in the autumn when I went out 
to look after my poultry, I discovered, to 
my great delight, a flock of six or seven 
Bob-whites quietly picking up grain with 
the chickens. They were rather cautious, 
and gathered only those kernels that had 
been scattered the farthest away. 

At intervals afterward we would hear 
the pleasant bob-white, old bob-white, call 
from the stone-fence thicket; then in the 
midst of the clover blooms across the 
road; again from the top rail in the 
orchard. But by and by winter set in with 
its snow and sleet and biting cold, and, 
as we gathered in the evening around our 
own cheerful fire, we often talked about 
our little friends and wondered if they had 
found a comfortable shelter. 

One morning after a severe blizzard, a 
neighbor and I were passing a hazel 
thicket which grew by the side of a ditch, 
when something attracted our attention. 
Alas! Here, all huddled together, were the 
little frozen bodies of our friends. Two, 
however, showed signs of life, so we each 
placed one inside of our cloaks and hur- 
ried to the house, where, with warmth, 
they soon revived. But one had his legs 
frozen up to his body, and finally died. 
The other, a female, became as tame as any 
chicken, and lived in our kitchen, where 
we had placed a small box of chaff for her 
bed. When spring opened, we offered her 
her liberty, but she always returned, and, 
if the window was shut, would tap on the 
pane and call to us in her pleasing little 
voice, which resembled a _ whispered 
wheat, wheat. 

One day when she was outside, sud- 
denly there came a call from the gate- 
post close by, bob-whiie, old bob-white. 
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Little Wheat-Wheat was frightened and 
fluttered to the window, where she tapped 
loudly for us to let her in. So long had 
she mingled with only us humans as com- 
panions she had forgotten her ‘kith 
and kin.’ 

But Mr. Bob-white was an ardent 
wooer, and often we would hear close-by 
the familiar call, bob-white, bob-white. 
Gradually Wheat-Wheat became ac- 
quainted, and finally made rambles away 
with her new friend, but returned to us at 
intervals, and always to her box at night. 
One day, while driving Daisy home from 
pasture, she carelessly stepped on a nest 
in a bunch of coarse grass close to the edge 
of the slough. It was Wheat-Wheat’s 
nest of thirteen eggs, and all were crushed 
but four. We carefully arranged the nest 
and replaced the four uninjured white eggs, 
but Wheat-Wheat never went near it 
again, and she disappeared about three 
weeks later. 

An old white turkey hen had stolen her 
nest somewhere, so I decided to go and 
search carefully all through the tangle of 
woodbine and blackberries that clambered 
over the old stone wall. I stopped to 
gather some prairie roses that leaned 
against the old wall, when my hand 
touched something! Instantly the old 
turkey and her nest faded into oblivion, 
for there, right in the center of the bush, 
concealed so carefully, was a nest full of 
tiny white empty shells. The secret was 
out. The brood had hatched and were 
somewhere near us. Soon afterward we 
found them, and Wheat-Wheat with 
them, as proud as any bantam hen you 
ever saw. The old stone fence enclosed one 
side of the pasture, with a gateway of bars 
in the center. Here Wheat-Wheat and 
her children spent the rest of the summer, 
and often passed back and forth through 
the gap. Every day grain and bread 
crumbs were scattered at the bars for 
them. By autumn, they, ten in number, 
were all full-fledged Bob-whites. 

Just before winter set in they left us, and 
Wheat-Wheat with them. It seemed like 
parting with one of the family.—Mrs. 
LENA WalIrTE, Rochester, Wis. 


Quick Lunch 


The snowstorm that came so early in 
December, 1915, brought with it, as usual, 
a host of winter birds, quite willing to 
sample every kind of food placed for them. 

This willingness soon grew to be a per- 
sistent desire for ‘quick lunch.’ Two food- 
with crumbs for 
seed-eaters, and a large table on the porch 


boxes, each shelf for 


A HOME-MADE FOOD BOX 


Wire screen fastened at bottom with two double-pointed tacks 
with a hook at the top. When unfastened the wire 

drops like a lid 

Photographed by Margaret S. Hitchcock 


against the window, covered with all kinds 
of crumbs, furnishes food, so far, for two 
pairs of Downy Woodpeckers, one pair of 
Nuthatches, several pairs of Chickadees, 
dozens of Juncos, Tree Sparrows, and two 
or three Song Sparrows. 

It is extremely interesting to study the 
great energy and the charm of these birds. 
The Nuthatches always come with great 
haste, tucking crumbs under the bark, 
hiding many times more than they can eat; 
then along comes the Downy toward the 
box, hitching upward or downward, no 
difference to him, and gracefully eating the 
crumbs the Nuthatch has hidden as he 
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comes. The Chickadees flitting hither and 
yon, now at the boxes, now at the table, 
on the ground, everywhere; Juncos and 
Sparrows, hopping on the ground under- 
neath, getting every tiny bit that drops, 
never an atom wasted. This is the busy 
time for our winter birds. And does it 
pay? you ask. Ah, if I could but express 
my feeling of gratitude for their confidence 
and companionship! They verily act as if 
they had found an enchanted 
garden. The Chickadees eat 
from the hand, and when 
the door is open come inside, 
look about, fly here and 
there, and, when quite ready, 
fly out again; but then we 
have long since parted with 
pussy, and it pays. We loved 
our cats always, but we find 
we love the freedom of the 
birds more. 

When the suet in the food- 
box gets low, the Downy al- 
ways calls persistently, with 
his metallic chirp, to say it 
is ’most empty. We under- 
stand each other. I place 
more suet in the box, and I 
do not hear his voice, except 
occasionally, farther away, 
until it is quite gone again; 
then comes his low persistent 
chirping, at the same time 
stretching his neck and bob- 
bing his head, to see if I am 
not coming. Then the happy 
chirping of each one all day proclaims 
food a-plenty.—Marcaret S. Hitcucock, 
R. D. No. 2, Morristown, N. J. 


A Minnesota Feeding-Station 


The feeding-station near my house in 
this city has been and is of unusual inter- 
est this winter. 

December 23 was a ‘red-letter day.’ 
During the noon hour, we saw for the first 
time a flock of eight Evening Grosbeaks. 
We had looked for these birds every winter, 
but never before had we been so fortunate 
as to see any here. They were first seen 


in a tall box elder tree near the house, 
where they were eating seeds. Soon some 
of them flew to the ground and to neigh- 
boring trees. Just then a Bohemian Wax- 
wing was seen at the honeysuckle berries 
at the garden gate; then another and 
another, and still others, until the num- 
ber was seven. The male Grosbeaks 
were perfect in their dress and delightful 
to see, but the Waxwings were the height 
of perfection in dress, and were the most 
beautiful we had ever seen. They hob- 
nobbed with the Grosbeaks, and were 
almost as friendly with them as they are 
with each other. For a few minutes three 
or four of each were on our neighbor’s 
kitchen roof in a space not more than ten 
feet square. They seemed to find some- 
thing to eat there, and it is possible they 
did find pieces of suet and nuts that were 
tucked away in the cracks by Nuthatches, 
from our feeding-table. The Grosbeaks 
have been back many times since, and 
seem to have decided to spend the winter 
in our city, but the Waxwings have not 
again been seen at our place, although I 
have seen them in other parts of the city. 
Heretofore we have seen only one or two 
of these beautiful Waxwings at a time, and 
then not every winter. 

A day or two previous to this, a Tufted 
Titmouse had made hasty and short visits 
to our nut-stick and suet-baskets. This 
food is not more than ten feet from our 
living-room window, but he did not seem 
shy even when we were at the window. 
Some days we would not see him at all, 
and we wondered why; for we knew the 
Chickadees, Woodpeckers, and Nut- 
hatches were there every hour or oftener 
during daylight, and the Titmouse must 
surely eat as often and as much as a 
Chickadee. One day I chanced to put out 
some hemp seeds I had kept for two or three 
years, in case of severé spring snowstorms 
during migration. Since that day our 
Tufted Titmouse has been our most 
faithful ‘star boarder.’ His steel-gray 
coat, erect, proud crest, pitch-black 
blinking eye, and rich brown sides. dis- 
tinguish him. 

I have, nowhere, found any account of a 
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Titmouse having been observed anywhere 
in Minnesota before. We have had 30°- 
below-zero weather here this winter, but he 
seems as happy on those days as on any 
other, although his visits to the hemp-hole 
are not so frequent. 

Our other steady boarders consist of 
five Chickadees, four or six White-breasted 
Nuthatches, four Downy and four or five 
Hairy Woodpeckers, and one or two Brown 
Creepers. This necessitates a number of 
plates at the table, as they never eat, two 
at a time, at the same plate. My main 
table is a partly decayed basswood log, 
with three old Woodpecker holes near 
one end. The logis five feet long and 
about seven or eight inches in diameter. 
This I brought home with me on one of 
my return trips from the country. It is 
suspended horizontally from a limb of a 
box elder tree that conveniently projects 
at the right angle. On the underside of 
the log near either end are two pieces of 
galvanized meshed wire, six by eight 
inches in size. They are my suet-baskets, 
upon which a slice of suet of convenient 
size and thickness is placed, and the log 
on top of this. My object in placing the 
baskets under the log is to keep the House 
Sparrows from eating it or annoying 
the other birds while they eat. In the 
holes in the log I put nuts and hemp seeds 
every morning or late at night. The 
wires by which the log is suspended are 
about five feet long. This gives the wind 
a good chance to swing the log back and 
forth, much to the delight of the feeders. 
The distance from the ground to the log 
is about four and one-half feet—quite 
safe from cats. Two feet away on the 
tree trunk I have another suet-basket and 
also a nut-stick, and for a reserve table a 
nut-stick at the window. This gives room 
for seven boarders to eat at the same time 
when all the plates are filled—G. H. 
LuEepTKE, M.D., Fairmont, Minn. 


A Golden Eagle in Virginia 


On November 8, 1915, a Golden Eagle 
was captured on our farm near Trout- 
ville, Virginia, in the foot-hills of the 
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Alleghany Mountains. The bird was first 
seen in a garden on Sunday, November 7, 
by the family living in the tenant house. 
The men at once tried to shoot it, but it 
escaped. 

The next morning Harry Caldwell, son 
of the tenant, took his gun and started to 
look for the huge bird. He found it in 
the woods a quarter of a mile from the 
house, and shot at it three times. For- 
tunately, he only stunned the Eagle and, 
with the assistance of two other men, suc- 
ceeded in binding him and carrying him 
home alive. 

On hearing of it, I took my ‘Bird 
Guide’ and went at once to see the Eagle. 
He corresponded exactly to the descrip- 
tion given of the Golden Eagle in Chas. 
K. Reed’s ‘Water and Game Birds East of 
the Rockies.’ 
length and 6 feet, ro inches from tip to tip 
of the wings. 

Harry Caldwell, who is a poor boy in 
feeble health, exhibited the Golden 
Eagle in Roanoke, Virginia, the past two 
weeks, in order to secure funds for medical 
treatment, and realized $300 from the 
exhibit. 
covered from its wounds, one of which was 
on the beak, another on a claw, and I 
failed to locate the third—Mrs. B. F. 
SHAVER, Troutville, Va. 


He measures 35 inches in 


The Eagle has thoroughly re- 


House Sparrows Destroy Crocuses 


I never knew how far down the animal 
scale ingratitude until the 
depredations of a flock of House Sparrows 
awakened me to the fact. All winter long 
a sense of pity for these starving birds, 


extended 


shuddering in the deep snows, caused us 
to feed them, day by day, almost lavishly. 
The snow disappeared at length, and like 
magic, thousands of yellow crocuses starred 
the lawns about our home, a joy to us and 
to our friends. But one day the old half- 
breed Indian, who is always pottering 
about the grounds, came with a querulous 
message: ‘‘Come out, and see what these 
d English Sparrows are doing! They 
are tearing the crocuses in pieces!’’ 

Sure enough, they had plucked the 
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petals from many of the delicious flowers, 
in pure wantonness. The grass was littered 
with them. The abominable little hyphens 
would swoop down on a clump of glowing 
blossoms and tear them to pieces in a 
sort of fury! Frightened away, they would 
return again and again, like ‘sportsmen’ 
that revel in the insane joy of murder. 

It has been our infelicitous experience, 
again and again, on rising, to find that 
these pirates of the air had sailed down 
with the dawn and plundered our golden 
argosies. The last of the flowers were 
rifled yesterday. Has any one else had 
this unique form of depredation by the 
House Sparrows?—Gro. T. WELCH, 
Passaic, N. Y. 


Evening Grosbeaks and Other Rarities 
at Bethel, Vt. 


The field-notes concerning Evening 
Grosbeaks have interested us as we have 
been watching them here, this last winter. 
On February 5 one female appeared in our 
maple. On February 18 a female was with 
Goldfinches in our sumac tree. March 12 
brought us a male, eating seeds from a 
locust tree. Several people reported one 
or more of these birds about the town. 
I saw no more until April 23, when a flock 
of twenty appeared on another street. 
These birds stayed about that locality. I 
saw the flock again on May 9g, and on May 
14 I found one bird, a female. This is the 
latest date I have for 1916. 

Last year, I noted, for the first time, the 
nesting of the House Wren in our village. 
A boy put up a box, made not at all accord- 
ing to the rules, but the Wrens filled it full 
of sticks, and apparently lived happily. 
This year another boy, in the same neigh- 
borhood, has a pair of House Wrens in a 
box that is made with a proper opening, 
though the box is unnecessarily large. 
Another House Wren sings in a locust 
grove on a different street. 

On May 16, a neighbor came in the rain 
to tell me of great white birds over the 
river. They proved to be a pair of Caspian 
Terns, birds that we have never before 
seen here, though we occasionally see 


Gulls of different kinds. The downward 
drop of the great red beak, in flight, was 
the first thing to suggest the species. The 
birds stayed two days. When not flying, 
they stood on the sand-bars in the river, 
but, when the storm raised the water over 
the bars, they left. A thunderstorm that 
came the night before we saw the birds 
may have driven them inland. 

One nfore unusual sight for June, in our 
village, is the appearance of Pine Siskins, 
several of which have frequented our yard 
of late-—E.iza F. MILurr, Bethel,Vermont. 


A Chimney Swift’s Care of Its Young 


The following extract from a letter by 
Mrs. Sophia W. Madison, 
Wisconsin, is sent without her knowledge, 
but I think she will have no objection. 

“Since we first went to the farm, Swifts 
have built nests and reared their families in 
our chimney; summer (1915) the 
The day was raw and wretched 
when we saw three of the young flying 
About four o’clock I 
on the alcove 
screen saw what I at first thought to be a 
large bat, but going close to it found it 
was a Swift. 


Morgan, of 


last 
same. 


around the house. 


went to my room, and 


The windows open out and 
the screens are inside, and it was on one 
Swift fastened. (Its 
claws have hooks unlike those of other 
birds.) The windows face the east, so 
when open protect from the cold north 
wind. I M., and she soon dis- 
covered that it was a mother bird and 
under each wing she held a young bird. 
We examined it and talked in its very face, 
and though among the timid of 
birds, not a flinch was visible. I should 
have closed my window at night, but the 
little mother continued to wrap her young 
and stayed through the night. I scarcely 
slept, rising often to see the devotion, 
almost superhuman. At nearly nine in 
the morning they were still there, but 
soon flew away.” 

Mrs. Morgan has been a bird-lover and 
observer for several years, and sees with 
thought as well as with eyes.—Susan 
M. Wituramson, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Evening Grosbeaks at Smyrna, N. Y. 


A flock of six Evening Grosbeaks have 
visited Smyrna, Chenango Co., N. Y. 

They came March 11, 1916, and re- 
mained three weeks, appearing in the 
morning and again in the afternoon of each 
day, feeding upon locust seeds. 

The birds were fearless, which gave a 
fine opportunity to study their coloring 
by the aid of the field-glass—a beautiful 
sight when the ground was snow-covered. 
—Mrs. W. L. CHAPMAN, Smyrna, N.Y. 


A Late Record for the Evening Grosbeak 


On February 9, 1916, a flock of fifteen 
or twenty Evening Grosbeaks were seen 
by Miss Hattie T. Burnham, at Fort Ann, 
New York. Until the last of March, one 
or two birds were seen about the village 
streets gleaning maple and elm seeds. 
May 20, Silas Vaughan asked me to come 
to see a strange bird which had been about 
the maple trees in his yard all day. It was 
a beautiful male Evening Grosbeak. It 
was quite tame; and early in the day had 
been seen drinking from a pipe under the 
kitchen window. The following day, the 
bird was gone.—Stewart H. BURNHAM, 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


Chased by a Great Horned Owl 


Toward twilight of a September day 
in 1914, I was sitting in a canoe up the 
Inlet above Second Connecticut Lake, 
N. H., watching for an Owl which, I 
believed, used as a hunting-stand one or 
more of the many dead trees. Suddenly 
a Belted Kingfisher shot upstream, flying 
low over the water and yelling bloody 
murder, a Great Horned Owl a few yards 
behind. They appeared from around a 
bend below me and disappeared around 
a bend just above, the Owl still in close 
chase, but the Kingfisher presently 
swung back over the trees alone and 
passed on downstream. That the Owl, its 
first swoop failing, continued so far in 
pursuit instead of giving up at once, 
seems to me of interest—CuARLES H. 
Rocers, New York City. 


BANK SWALLOWS 
Photographed by A. A. Allen, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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LAND Brirps OF NORTHERN NEW York. A 
Pocket Guide to Common Land Birds 
of the St. Lawrence Valley and the 
Lowlands in General of Northern New 
York. By Epmunp J. SAwyer. Illus- 
trated by the Author. Published under 
the auspices of the Watertown Bird 
Club, 1916. 90 pages. Paper 35 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents; both postpaid. For sale 
by local bookstores, and by A. C. 
Rogers, 325 Jay St., Watertown, N. Y. 
The resident of northern New York 

who is a beginner in bird-study should 
find this a handy little (31% x 6% inches) 
companion in the field, to tell him the 
names of about 130 of the commoner 
land birds of his region. The arrange- 
ment is in groups, such as ‘Brightly 
Colored Birds,’ ‘Tree Climbers and Creep- 
ers,’ etc., in which, it is believed, a begin- 
ner can find his birds more readily than 
if grouped in families of which he knows 
next to nothing. It would have been still 
better, perhaps, to base the entire arrange- 
ment on ome feature, such as color, size, 
habit or habitat. One seeing his first Red- 
headed Woodpecker would be puzzled 
whether to look for it in one of the groups 
mentioned above or in ‘Birds Distinctly 
Marked,’ or ‘Birds of Distinctive Outline 
or Form.’ It is taken for granted that the 
serious student will have at home some 
bulkier work for further reference. To 
the Watertown bird-lover this booklet 
will be of particular value in letting him 
know what birds visit the city park, and 
where and when to expect them. 

More care in some of the descriptions 
would have added to the value and not to 
the size of the volume. No mention is 
made of the characteristic tail-pattern of 
the Magnolia Warbler, or of slight but 
important color-differences between the 
Northern and Migrant Shrikes. The 
female Rose-breasted Grosbeak should be 
better described than ‘Like female of No. 
517 [Purple Finch].’ There is no adequate 
description of the Blackburnian Warbler 
and the colored picture is drawn so as to 
conceal its unique orange throat. A 
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Kingfisher would doubtless object to 
having the Blue Jay called ‘The only dis- 
tinctly blue bird of such large size.’ The 
Field and Chipping Sparrows are notice- 
ably different in form, and the Chebec is not 
‘without distinct wing-bars.’ A compari- 
son of the Scarlet Tanager’s song with the 
Robin’s, and of the Swamp Sparrow’s 
with the Chipping’s, would be of more 
service than the vague descriptions given, 
and certainly nearer the mark than the 
statement that the Chickadee ‘has a spring 
song similar to that of the White-throated 
Sparrow.’ 

Besides the colored frontispiece of a 
dozen brightly-colored birds—pretty, but 
marred by the printer—there are draw- 
ings, based on life-sketches of wild birds, 
of 53 species, in Mr. Sawyer’s usual most 
pleasing and spirited style, well known to 
the readers of Brrp-LoreE. They add 
greatly to the value and attractiveness of 
the book. The Flicker, however, should 
not have a light iris, and the Water 
Thrush looks rather more like a Louisiana. 
A Swift or two would have added to the 
usefulness of the plate of ‘Small Sailing 
and Skimming Birds.’—C. H. R. 
CONSERVATION OF OvuR WILD Birps. 

Methods of Attracting and Increasing 

the Numbers of Useful Birds and the 

Establishment of Sanctuaries. By 

Braprorp A. ScuppER. Issued by the 

Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 

tective Association, 748 Tremont 

Building, Boston. 71 pages. 

This publication should prove of great 
use to anyone interested in the subject, 
whether he wants to install a few bird- 
attracting devices in a suburban yard, or 
to turn a great estate into a fully equipped 
sanctuary. Its scope is indicated by its 
chapter-headings: Birds That We Should 
Encourage to Nest about Our Country 
Homes; Nesting-Boxes; Martin Houses; 
Bird- Baths; Winter Feeding of Birds; 
Berry- and Seed-Bearing Trees and 
Shrubs; Aquatic Plants; The Establish- 
ment of a Sanctuary; Enemies of Wild 
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Birds; Bibliography [very brief] of Works 
Pertaining to Birds and the Out-of-Doors. 

Full instructions, with drawings and 
specifications, for the construction of bird- 
houses for various species, of baths and of 
feeding-stations are given. The list of 
trees and shrubs bearing natural food for 
birds may be consulted profitably by one 
with grounds of any size to plant, and the 
chapter on ‘Aquatic Plants’ is for those 
owning ponds which could be made attrac- 
tive to wild ducks. ‘The Establishment 
of a Sanctuary’ shows how much more 
economical and efficient for true conser- 
vation purposes is a place kept entirely 
free from hunting than one where game- 
birds are raised by hand in large numbers 
only to be shot. 

It is with the author’s statements 
regarding so-called ‘vermin’ that we have 
a very serious quarrel, and we fear that, 
issued as they are by a ‘protective’ asso- 
ciation, they will do much harm. To 
class so splendid a bird as the Great 
Horned Owl as ‘vermin’ is as wide of the 
mark as it would be to apply that term to 
the Chickadee. Owls, Hawks, Crows, 
Jays, squirrels, weasels and foxes are not 
vermin; they are important, interesting, 
beautiful, and often useful forms of wild 
life, whose extermination would be as sad 
a loss as that of the game on which to some 
extent they prey. A pair of majestic 
Great Horned Owls is certainly worth 
more than any toll they may take from the 
numbers of hyphenated, mongrel Pheas- 
ants, beautiful and desirable in reasonable 
numbers as the latter are, and rabbits in 
abundance will turn the Owls’ attention, 
as well as the foxes’, from game-birds. 
We should strive to preserve the natural 
balance between the creatures of prey and 
their quarry; in certain circumstances the 
ranks of the former must be carefully 
thinned, but to urge their general and sys- 
tematic destruction is essentially vicious. 
To kill all our Sharp-shinned and 


Cooper’s Hawks, to save the small birds 
they eat, would be hardly less of a crime 
than to allow them to multiply till they 
threatened seriously our small-bird popu- 
England is held up to us as an 


lation. 
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example—a horrible example, we call it— 
of a country with thousands of imported 
Pheasants, and Red Grouse moors so over- 
stocked that nature has to resort to disease 
to keep the birds in check, and where most 
Hawks and Owls, and the beautiful native 
Jay and Magpie in large areas, are almost 
extinct. “The Great Horned and the 
Barred Owl are both very destructive to 
bird-life, and should be shot wherever 
found.” This sickening sentence shows an 
ignorance—amazing in the secretary of a 
state fish and game association—of the 
feeding-habits of the Barred Owl. This 
highly beneficial species has long been 
well known to live mainly on mice, shrews, 
moles, large insects, frogs, etc.; the bird 
portion of its diet is insignificant, and very 
rarely includes poultry or game. The 
would-be conservationist should remember 
that the extermination of any native 
creature is neither necessary nor desirable 
for the proper conservation of any other.— 
Cc. Ez. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—The July issue opens with 
‘Field Notes on Some Long Island Shore 
Birds,’ by J. T. Nichols and F. Harper. It 
is a careful record of the habits of the com- 
moner species frequenting our sand 
beaches and marshes, and the authors have 
been unusually successful in obtaining 
photographs of many of these birds, which 
most of us think of as being most restless 
and timid. The flight-poses are particu- 
larly instructive. 

The second part of an article by J. S. 
Huxley on ‘Bird-Watching and Biological 
Science’ is virtually an appeal for care- 
ful note-taking of bird behavior, espe- 
cially courtship, with immediate classi- 
fication in a card index. The modern 
idea that everything is susceptible of 
indexing is applicable within certain 
bounds, but the novice would better 
beware of a system that may bring him in 
an avalanche of cards before he has 
learned to record his field experiences in a 
coherent manner. Careful ornithologists 
have for years past kept record of many of 
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the very things that Mr. Huxley would 
now have on cards, but naturally no 
single observer has opportunity for all 
sorts of observations. 

R. C. Murphy writes on the ‘Anatide 
of South Georgia,’ of which there are two 
species—a Teal and a Goose introduced 
from the Falkland Islands in 1910; W. 
De W. Miller advocates a new classifica- 
tion of the Scoters into two genera, Oidemia 
and Melanitta; and Dr. C. W. Townsend, 
in ‘Notes on the Eider’ by Johan Beetz, 
believes that, because of intergradation 
of characters, borealis and dresseri should 
both be considered races of mollissima. 

With ‘Notes on the Birds of the Elk 
Mountain Region, Colorado,’ E. R. War- 
ren has some good photographs of the 
country, also of the nest of Wright’s Fly- 
catcher and of Macgillivray’s Warbler. 
H. Mousley presents a careful study of the 
nesting of the Prairie Horned Lark at 
Hatley, Quebec. 

Under the caption, ‘The Type Locality 
of Colaptes cafer, Dr. T. S. Palmer 
cleverly brings together published evidence 
to show the blunders made by early 
writers, by which this Flicker was de- 
scribed as coming from the Cape of Good 
Hope, when the specimen probably came 
from Vancouver Island.—J. D. 


THe Conpor.—Of the seven general 
articles in ‘The Condor’ for July, three 
relate to birds of widely separated 
localities in the South—in Cuba, Texas and 
Arizona; two are local lists for Montana 
and California; and two contain technical 
descriptions of species. In ‘Notes from the 
U. S. Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba,’ Dr. T. N. Richards gives an 
account of the birds which have come 
under his observation, chiefly during the 
winter months, and includes a description 
of the nest and eggs of the Grassquit 
(Tiaris canora). It is interesting to note 
that of the twenty species mentioned only 
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five, the Brown Pelican, Frigate-Bird, 
Little Blue Heron, Zenaida Dove and 
Ani occur in the United States. ‘Meeting 
Spring Half-Way’ is the picturesque title 
adopted by Mrs. Bailey for the first part 
of a description of the birds found in April 
in Texas, chiefly in the vicinity of Texar- 
kana, Austin, San Antonio, Corpus Christi 
Bay and Tule Lake. A trip in the Santa 
Catalina Mountains, Arizona, in May, 
1904, is described by F. C. Willard, who 
collected eggs of Costa’s Hummingbird, 
the Gray Vireo, Arizona Cardinal, Zone- 
tailed Hawk and Palmer’s Thrasher. 

Norman de W. Betts gives a briefly 
annotated list of 48 species of ‘Birds 
seen in the Valley of the South Fork of the 
Flathead River, Montana’ in the summer 
of 1915, and John G. Tyler contributes 
‘Migration and Field Notes from Fresno 
Co., Calif.,’ on 18 species observed chiefly 
in 1914 and 1915. 

The Sahuaro Screech Owl (Otus asio 
gilmani) described by Swarth a few years 
ago, from southern Arizona, was recently 
reduced to synonymy by Ridgway in his 
review of the Owls in ‘The Birds of North 
and Middle America.’ After a reéxamina- 
tion of the question and a study of some 
30 specimens Swarth concludes that the 
Sahuaro Owl is a recognizable race and that 
there are two distinct types of Screech 
Owls in southern Arizona, Otus a. cinera- 
ceus in the higher mountains and Otus a. 
gilmani in the hot léwer Sonoran valleys. 

Under the title, ‘A New Ruffed Grouse 
from the Yukon Valley,’ Grinnell describes 
Bonasa umbellus yukonensis from a speci- 
men collected at Forty-mile, on the Yukon 
River near the Alaska boundary, on No- 
vember 5, 1899, and now in the Museum 
of Vertebrate Zodlogy at Berkeley, Calif. 

Among the brief notes should be men- 
tioned several interesting records of the 
breeding of the Western Robin in or near 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, in 1915 
and 1916.—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History, of which the 
Editor of Brrp-LorE is a member, and 
concerning the work of which we wrote 
briefly in our last issue, sailed from 
Guayaquil, June 9, for Mollendo, Peru. 
The voyage was made in a local steamer, 
with frequent stops, nevertheless it gives 
one some conception of the extent of 
Peru’s coast-line to know that Mollendo 
was not reached until June 24! It is 
difficult to conceive of a sea-journey on a 
passenger steamer which would be more 
interesting to a bird-student. From the 
time we passed Cape Parina, the most 
western point of South America, until we 
reached our destination, there was not a 
moment when birds were not in sight, and 
often they were present in such numbers 
that no words can convey an adequate 
idea of their abundance. As far as the 
eye could reach, the air above the water 
fairly. twinkled with feathered forms; 
while a glass, like a telescope turned 
toward the stars, revealed unsuspected 
myriads beyond. 

On such occasions the birds were 
usually feeding, and their activity, added 
to their numbers, greatly increased the 
interest and impressiveness of the scene. 
Pelicans dropped from the air with their 
reckless plunge; Gannets, like gigantic 
living spear-heads, shot downward; Terns 
darted more quickly, while immediately 
above the water an amazing throng of 
Cormorants and Gulls hunted in a less 


spectacular but no doubt equally effective 
manner. 

If one marveled at the numbers of the 
birds, what could one think of the appar- 
ently unfailing abundance of the fish on 
which they were preying. Nor were these 
inhabitants of the deep menaced only 
from above. Where the birds clustered 
most eagerly, the water was usually 
broken by the heads of groups of seals 
which, in their pursuit of fish below, drove 
them within reach of the birds above. 

Without considering the question of 
food for the fishes, we have in the combin- 
ation of bird and fish, plus certain coastal 
islands and a rainless climate, the funda- 
mental factors in producing the guano 
deposits for which the Peruvian coast is 
famous, and which from the days of 
the Incas to the present time have been 
matters of government concern. 

Those guano islands which we passed 
near enough to see clearly—among others 
the Chinchas—were practically without 
birds. This was their non-breeding or mid- 
winter season, a fact which no doubt ac- 
counted for the general abundance of bird- 
life in the area through which we passed. 
In December they would probably have 
been gathered on their nesting-grounds. 

Of the birds named, there was one 
species of Pelican, closely related to our 
Brown Pelican, two of Gannets, two of 
Terns—including the beautiful Inca Tern— 
four of Gulls and at least two of Cormor- 
ants, both more attractive than our black 
species. There were vast numbers of Tu- 
binares, including a large Albatross, 
Shearwaters, and Petrels. 

From Mollendo the expedition pro- 
ceeded to the Urubamba Valley, where, 
in the interests of the National Geo- 
graphic Society and Yale University, a 
brief survey was made of the life-zones 
from the cold péramo or puna to the 
tropics, and specimens of birds secured on 
which, in connection with those previously 
obtained by Mr. Edmund Heller, it is 
proposed to base a paper on the distri- 
bution of bird-life in this remarkably 
interesting region.—Cuzco, Peru, July 
26. 1916. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 
Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, 67 Oriole Avenue, Providence, 


A JUSTIFIED CRITICISM? 


ROM time to time, and from more than a single source, there has come 

kK the criticism that bird-study is in danger of being over-popularized. 

This criticism does not imply that bird-study should be limited either 

in its scope or to students of mature years and serious purpose. It does imply 

that there are persons who care to study birds only in a superficial way, that 

there are others who present lectures of a merely popular and too frequently 

similar type, and that the somewhat confused methods of bird- and nature- 

study at present in use sometimes miss the point by reason of uninspired 
application and lack of personal initiative. 

In order to weigh this criticism justly, it is well to disabuse our minds of 
prejudice and to examine the evidence at hand with nothing but the plain 
truth in view. And first, let us establish the standard, or standards, by which 
we are willing to abide in our conception of the true aim and content of bird- 
study. 

Reviewing first the work of scientifically trained ornithologists, it is easy 
to see that it has been along lines of research, discovery, classification, and a 
general furtherance of knowledge with relation to birds and their environment. 
Such work is not of a popular nature, but it contains the material upon which 
popular ornithology should be based, if the latter is not to degenerate into a 
pastime or fad. The superficial student, interested only in the popular side 
of ornithology, is apt to shun the trained ornithologist’s method, to balk at 
his standard of thoroughness, and to close the ears as well as the mind to his 
careful and painstaking work. This is a distinct loss to the student. To be 
unable to concentrate one’s attention upon a simple problem which may be 
solved by careful observation, to feel indifferent to or afraid of what may be 
described as “‘the real thing” in nature, depending instead upon a colored or 
uncolored picture or some other mental prop, to lack sufficient application 
to use intelligently a bird-book of the grade of Chapman’s or Mrs. Bailey’s 
Handbook—these are serious drawbacks, resulting inevitably in a lowered 
standard and a circumscribed acquaintance with bird-life. 

That too much of this kind of bird-study is going on is undoubtedly true. 
In so far as it awakens a love of nature and a real interest in birds, it is good; 
but whenever it tends to a sentimental, inaccurate and uninspired conception 
of the place of birds in nature and their value to man, it deserves the criticism 
of having degenerated into a study which cannot hold a secure place in our 
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school curriculum. There should be no mistake in understanding this dis- 
tinction. If we desire to see bird- and nature-study taught in our schools, we 
must see to it that it is kept to a true and high standard, from the lowest grade 
up. It may be taught as simply as one chooses—in fact, the simplest methods 
are usually the best methods—but these methods should rest on a firm foun- 
dation of real knowledge, and not on a sketchy, anecdotal method patched 
together without any definite purpose out of scrappy, ‘catchy’ bits of 
information. Compare such books as “The Woodpeckers’ and “The Bird 
Book’ by Mrs. Eckstorm, or “The Handbook of Nature-Study’ by Mrs. 
Comstock, with some of the so-called elementary bird- and nature-books, 
and see how possible it is to follow a thoroughly careful, scientific method 
in a simple, accurate way even with children. 

Reviewing, next, the lectures on birds and related subjects which have 
been subjected to the criticism of being over-popularized, let us take one 
backward glance, to see what has been the occasion for such lectures. Until 
the Audubon Society was formed, and the Division of Biological Survey estab- 
lished, the public, with the exception of trained students, knew as little about 
the habits and activities of birds, probably, as it did about the forms of deep- 
sea life. Now and then a born observer, a true nature-lover, gleaned some fact 
of interest or noted some unobserved phase of behavior with reference to 
birds; but, in general, great ignorance about this subject was everywhere so 
common as to be unperceived. 

These conditions at first demanded lectures of a more or less popular 
nature, to present to and impress upon the mind of a thoughtless and indifferent 
public the facts of the alarming and needless destruction of bird-life, then at 
its height. Through these lectures or talks, whether circulated in print or by 
word of mouth, a certain kind of necessary information was made current. 

After this earlier critical period followed one which has been described as 
more strictly educational, based upon an ever enlarging acquaintance with 
bird-life. Readers of The Auk, Bird-Lore, The Wilson Bulletin and The Condor 
in this country, and of equally comprehensive foreign ornithological publica- 
tions, have kept abreast of the thorough and rational study of birds conducted 
at widely varying points, with reference to many phases of bird-life. Some 
of the lectures now available to the public present notable facts gleaned from 
these latter sources; but certain ones deal mainly with statistics of a former 
day which, although striking and well worth every one’s consideration, have 
become a kind of ornithological cant through repetition. In addition to this 
drawback, some of these lectures are evidently put together with the idea that 
an audience must be entertained or cajoled into listening to a talk upon birds. 
These are the lectures which offer stones in place of bread. It is not necessary 
either to reiterate statistics which had their most immediate application at a 
time when the terms economic ornithology and conservation of natural re- 
sources were not generally understood, or, to assume that the subject of bird- 
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study and bird-protection must be dealt with by the sugar-coated-pill 
method. 

Birds and their natural inter-relationships with other forms of life present 
an unlimited and fascinating field for investigation. Even their artificial or 
so-called economic relationship to man is a subject full of interesting, unusual, 
and important problems. There is, too, a dignity as well as charm about the 
study of nature, which should always be borne in mind. No one has expressed 
this more truly than Audubon, writing in his journal one July morning on the 
bleak coast of Labrador. Impressed by the desolate grandeur of the unac- 
customed scene, he was able to visualize most sensitively the charm of Nature: 


“All, all is wonderfully wild and grand, ay, terrific. And yet how beautiful it is 
now, when your eye sees the wild bee, moving from one flower to another in search of 
food, which doubtless is as sweet to her as the essence of the orange and the magnolia 
is to her more favoured sister in Louisiana. The little ring-plover rearing its delicate 
and tender young; the eider duck swimming man-of-war-like amid her floating brood, 
like the guard-ship of a most valuable convoy; the white-crowned bunting’s sonorous 
note reaching your ears ever and anon; the crowds of sea-birds in search of places wherein 
to repose or to feed. I say how beautiful all this, in this wonderful rocky desert at this 
eee 6. © 


There are lecturers who present the study of birds and nature only from 
the point of view of truth and beauty, and by reason of this they do not sacrifice 
the dignity of the theme in a mistaken effort to please. These are the lectures 
we need and should endeavor to encourage. With such a wealth of material 
always at hand, if one will merely open his eyes or ears to observe, it is hardly 
necessary to waste the time or patience of an audience reciting familiar examples 
and overworked statistics, or rambling through an ill-assorted, fragmentary 
mass of anecdotes. Huxley was an ideal teacher and an equally ideal popular 
lecturer. We need to strive for his high standard of presenting truth and only 
the truth, with some definite purpose or principle as a basis, whether in the 
school-room or on the lecture platform. The method of presentation can hardly 
fail to be attractive if one shows sufficient endeavor to have at his command 
illustrative material from personal observation, and sufficient enthusiasm to 
be convincing. 

Audubon societies are constantly engaging lecturers to acquaint the public 
with birds, and as constantly assisting teachers and pupils. There is a ready 
demand for both of these forms of work. The thing which will help most is 
to raise the standard both of the lectures and of the work in schools. Seek out 
those lecturers who really have something to say, with or without lantern- 
slides. Select wisely those books and aids which are above, rather than below 
or merely up to the average, and recommend them to teachers and also to 
public librarians. 

Some books, lectures and aids which come to mind as being particularly 
helpful are the following: 
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Huxley: A Piece of Chalk (lecture to English Workingmen, a model for a popular 
talk). 

Forbush, E. H.: Shore- and Water-Birds Seen Along the Coast of New England in 
July (a description of various tours of investigation along the coast and neighbor- 
ing islands of New England, illustrated with slides). 

Murphy, R. C.: Some Problems of Antarctic Bird-Life (a presentation of data gathered 
in the South Atlantic on an expedition to South Georgia, with reference to specific 
problems of distribution, habits, and abundance, illustrated with slides). 

Lowell, J. R.: My Garden Acquaintance. 

Burroughs: Birds and Bees. 

Thoreau: Camping in the Maine Woods. 

The Succession of Forest Trees and Wild Apples. 

Finley: Little Bird Blue. 

Mills: The Story of a Thousand- Year Pine. 

Simple outlines of study devoted to a correlated treatment of birds, vegetation, and 
insects. 

School-room charts of limited areas made by the pupils, to show the character and 

abundance of bird-life around the building, the placing of feeding-counters, nesting- 

boxes, and drinking-fountains, with a tabulated record of the birds visiting each. 
A collection of common weed-seeds made by the pupils. 
A collection of insects made by the pupils. 
Many other books and lectures might be mentioned, of great value and interest. 
It is well to form the habit of ‘discovering’ a new lecture, book, or leaflet each month. 


—A. H. W. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 
For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XXIX: Correlated with Joy and Knowledge. 


“To traverse the paths day by day, and week by week; to keep an eye ever on the 
fields from year’s end to year’s end, is the one only method of knowing what really is 
in, or comes to them. The richest locality may be apparently devoid of interest 
just at the juncture of a chance visit.”"—From “Nature Near London,” by Richard 
Jeffries. 

“Mr. Thoreau dedicated his genius with such entire love to the fields, hills and waters 
of his native town that he made them known and interesting to all reading Americans, 
and to people over the sea. One of the weapons he used, more important than 
microscope or alcohol-receiver to other investigators, was a whim which grew on him 
by indulgence, yet appeared in gravest statement, namely, of extolling his own town 
and neighborhood as the most favored center for natural observation. He remarked 
that the flora of Massachusetts embraced almost all the important plants of America— 
most of the oaks, most of the willows, the best pines, the ash, the maple, the beech, the 


” 


nuts. 
“The other weapon with which he conquered all obstacles in science was patience. 


He knew how to sit immovable—a part of the rock he rested on—until the bird, the 
reptile, the fish, which had retired from him, should come back and resume its habits— 
nay, moved by curiosity, should come to him and watch him.” 
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“Tt was a pleasure and a privilege to walk with him. He knew the country like a 
fox or a bird, and passed through it as freely by paths of his own. He knew every track 
in the snow or on the ground, and what creature had taken this path before him. . . . 
His power of observation seemed to indicate additional senses. He saw as with a micro- 
scope, heard as with ear-trumpet, and his mind was a photographic register of all he 
saw and heard. And yet none knew better than he that it is not the fact that imports, 
but the impression or effect of the fact on your mind. Every fact lay in glory in his 
mind, a type of the order and beauty of the whole.””—Excerpt from ‘Biographical Sketch 
of Thoreau’ by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“July 9. The wind east, wet, disagreeable, and foggy. This is the most wonderful 
climate in the world; the thermometer 52°, mosquitoes in profusion, plants blooming by 
millions, and at every step you tread on flowers such as would be looked on in more 
temperate climates with pleasure. I only wish I could describe plants as well as I can 
the habits of birds. I have drawn all day on the Loon, a most difficult bird to imitate.” 
—Excerpt from ‘The Life of Audubon,’ describing a summer in Labrador. 

“However valuable information may be, it can hardly be regarded as a substitute 
for knowledge. Information is always at least second-hand, while knowledge is first- 
hand. . . . If the study of nature is conducted so as to cultivate chiefly a sentimental 
appreciation of natural objects, it is merely more of the same thing. If it is conducted 
so as to store the memory chiefly with encyclopedic information, it misses the high 
level of its educational opportunity. . . . Constantly the teacher is confronted by 
the question of choice between emphasis on principles and emphasis on details. A guid- 
ing principle is needed. . . . mainly, the secret of education is the touching of a ‘hidden 
spring,’ and we venture that you are more likely to touch it through effective presen- 
tation of great principles than through details. Once youth has found itself, then the 
details will take care of themselves.’”’—Excerpts from ‘The School Science Series,’ Jan. 
1915. 

“This book tells of some of the interesting things that I have found out with Nature. 
If you like it, I hope that you will sometime tell me of many things that you may 
discover for yourselves.’”-—-From the Introduction to ‘The Story of a Thousand-Year 
Pine,’ by Enos A. Mills. 


THE INNER HARBOR 


The ‘inner harbor’ at low tide is a world by itself. At first sight, strangers 
are impressed: only by its salt, rank odor; but, let the tide come in, and they 
marvel at its beauty. The birds and I wait for the tide’s ebb and flow with 
eager constancy. Twice every twenty-four hours this wonderful phenomenon 
takes place, covering and uncovering a rich feeding-area for the birds and an 
equally rich area of observation for me. 

One never knows exactly what may happen on the inner harbor at low tide. 
It is true that the Green Herons and Black-crowned Night Herons come to 
feed with remarkable regularity; Kingfishers fly in from adjoining lakes, and 
a small company of Fish Crows, with an ever watchful band of American 
Crows, pay daily visits to the tasty tidal flats, while the Barn Swallows skim 
hither and yon, gathering large mouthfuls of food for their nestlings, hidden 
nearby under an old bath-house and the porch of a seaside laboratory. Now 
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and then a Spotted Sandpiper flies by, too, from the beach shore of the sand- 
spit, up through the “transition-marsh,” I suspect, to the artificial fresh- 
water lakes beyond. Or perhaps it is the other way. In all the summers 
that I have watched the inner harbor, I am not really sure on this point. It 
is always a delight to watch the Herons come in to feed, to learn their different 
actions in flight, to study their poses as they stand immovable, waiting the 
opportune instant to strike for prey or stalk stealthily over the yielding, muddy 
ooze. Very rarely they call during the day, though occasionally I hear the 
little Green Heron’s ke-ouk, or the hoarser guawk of its larger companion. 

At night, the latter calls more frequently, and though I cannot look through 
the darkness a stone’s-throw to the harbor, I know who is there, when the tide 
is out. 

To-day was one of many red-letter days at low tide. In addition to the 
Crows and Herons, Kingfishers three and the restless Sandpiper, a Great Blue 
Heron came in, with Gulls and Terns and a strange Duck. It was so exciting 
that I could pay little attention to a parent Starling, whose nestlings, tucked 
away in a crevice of the old building behind me, made unceasing demands 
upon its distracted attention. The Terns hardly made the circuit of the harbor, 
so brief was their stay, before returning to the larger waters of the outer harbor 
and sound. It was fortunate I was on the lookgqut. The big Herring Gulls 
had been in almost daily for some weeks, sometimes one in nearly adult plu- 
mage, sometimes others in dark immature plumage, but this was the first day 
of the season that the Laughing Gulls swept in from the outer waters. Their 
airy evolutions in which they show to such fine advantage the black primaries 
of their slender wings, caught my eye, and though nearly all of the little flock 
were immature, two black heads were visible, and all showed a dark or blackish 
bill. One could hardly wish for better fortune than to see these two species of 
Gulls sitting side by side on the weedy flats seldom feeding, however, although 
once a Herring Gull seized and bore off a wriggling eel, followed by a greedy 
Night Heron. It may be the harbor at low tide offers a recreation-ground for 
them, or an attractive place of rest, for they seem to like to swim slowly about 
in shallow water, now and then splashing the water over themselves and 
preening, but best of all, to squat quietly on the flats of water-weed exposed 
by the ebb-tide. 

The Great Blue Heron has been an unusual visitor for days this season, 
causing much speculation as to whether it is a stray, or a breeding-bird, rare 
as a summer resident in this locality. 

One could scarcely tire of watching this graceful Heron, slender of neck 
and leg, now wading breast-deep in the incoming tide, now standing motionless 
with fixed eye and ready bill, turning occasionally, and instantly, as if by magic, 
disappearing from sight, so perfectly does it blend into the colorless air and 
current. 

The Duck which happened in, this memorable day, kept paddling well 
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off shore, presenting a puzzling exterior. Although of scaup-like build, it hada 
peculiarly bright rusty appearance on the sides and back, which, streaked with 
white, at once caught the eye of the observer. Was it a female Greater Scaup— 
I cannot think so—or, perhaps, a female Wood Duck? The question must be 
settled, I suspect, in a museum where its duplicate may be found, although, 
if I wait the chance, I may sometimes see its like again with more assurance 
of its identity. It is rather tantalizing, and yet it adds to the interest of the 
harbor, to have an unidentified species appear there. Once an immature Little 
Blue Heron strayed in from the far South. What an eventful time it was! 
An immature Bald Eagle flew over the harbor too, when the timely presence 
of an expert ornithologist left no doubt as to its identity. Often an Osprey 
visits the inner harbor, sometimes with a mate. It is not far from the locality 
of the harbor, as a Crow flies, to the secluded breeding-refuge of the Osprey on 
Gardiner’s Island. It is quite possible that a pair may breed nearby, as was 
true years ago, before the State Fish Hatchery protected its young fry by 
trapping or shooting the Kingfishers, Green Herons, and occasional Ospreys 
which visited the artificial lagoons where the fish are reared. 

Sometimes I feel that wonders never cease. Even at this moment, a Turkey 
Buzzard flew by, the first of its kind perhaps ever recorded at this particular 
point. One must be vigilant to keep up with the feathered visitors to the 
harbor. It is not a large harbor, but it seems very spacious when the tide goes 
out and twenty or more Herons steal in, each to a favored location, and Gulls, 
Swallows, Crows, and Terns keep coming and going. 

One longs for eyes on all sides, to watch exactly what is happening, for 
no single pair can follow the movements of all these birds at once. It must 
be a glance here and a glance there, with a frequent steady survey of the 
entire harbor through stereo-binoculars. Every summer I wish I might devote 
my enfire time to the harbor at low tide, and at high tide too, for that matter. 
Perhaps then it would be possible to really know all that goes on. As the tide 
comes in, the Herons fly to adjoining woodland, to roost on favored trees, not 
all at a time, usually singly, though sometimes in straggling groups. 

The Green Herons seem to time their period of feeding somewhat differently 
from the other Herons, while the Crows, who are easily alarmed, doubtless 
find a part of their daily ration elsewhere. There is so very much that I have 
not seen yet, even after twelve summers, that I look upon the inner harbor 
still, as an almost unexplored territory. 

In thinking about your areas of observation, and each of you has some such 
place, even in the largest city, if you will search and find it, it seems to me you 
would do well to choose a few birds to study closely this year. You can hardly 
hope to learn all there is to know about them, but you can at least make a more 
intimate acquaintance with them than you could if you tried to study many 
different species of birds. I would suggest that you first select an area where 
you can make daily observations without going to a great distance, and, having 
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selected such a vantage-place, that you choose four birds for close study and 
keep daily records of what you learn about them. I think the Robin, English 
Sparrow, Crow, and Downy Woodpecker might be a very profitable group to 
study. Will you try to answer the following questions so far as possible from 
your own observations? 

1. How many relatives, belonging to the same family, of each of these species, can you 
name? 

2. Which bird has the largest number of relatives? Which the fewest? 
3. What food do these birds chiefly eat during the fall? Is it the same kind of food 
that they eat at other seasons of the year? 

4. Will they all remain after cold weather sets in? 

5. Where do they spend the night? In the same places as at other times of the year? 

6. Are they sociable or solitary in their habits? 

If you set about discovering the answers to these questions gladly and with a 
desire to find out all you can by using your own eyes, you will have learned Thoreau’s 
secret and Audubon’s secret, and part of the birds’ secrets. 


A. H. W. 


MRS. NIGHTHAWK IS DOWN NEAR THE LOWER EDGE OF THIS PICTURE. HER 
TWO BABIES SHOW JUST IN FRONT OF HER BREAST. IT WAS VERY HOT, AND I 
THINK SHE KEPT THEM THERE BECAUSE IT WAS COOLER. 
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FOR AND FROM ADULT AND YOUNG 


OBSERVERS 
VIREO 

Vireo, Vireo, Vireo, Vireo, 

Where do you go Where do you go? 
When the summer’s done Do you wander all night, 
And the winter’s begun? With no shelter in sight? 

Where do you go, Where do you go, 

Vireo, Vireo? Vireo, Vireo? 


—Doris E. FERNALD (Age 10 years), Jackson, N. H. 


THiS PICTURE MAKES HER LOOK SMALLER THAN SHE ACTUALLY IS 


A MOTHER NIGHTHAWK AND HER NESTLINGS 


I have spent a great many summer evenings watching the Nighthawks in 
their erratic flights for insects, and listening to their loud nasal peent and the 
booming sound said to be the rush of air through their wings. When they 
came down low enough for me to distinguish the large white spot on each 
wing, their broad wing-spread made them look like such large birds that I 
often wished I might see them at close range. This last summer of 1915, my 
wish was gratified. A friend told me of the nesting-place of the bird, and I 
quickly availed myself of the opportunity of visiting it. A stranger place 
could not be imagined for a wild bird’s nest. On the ground on some waste 
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brick and mortar, not more than forty feet from the ‘round-house’ of the 
B. & M. R. R. car-shops, and not over eighty-five feet from the railroad 
track, sat Madam Nighthawk with her two babies cuddled under her wings, 
so like her surroundings in color that I stood and searched for her with my eyes 
two or three moments. The men at the shops had known about her for some 
time. She had become so accustomed to their visits that she would allow them 
to come close to the nest, and even to touch her. At the time of my first visit, 
the male bird coasted high overhead in the sky, occasionally swooping down 
to the nest, as if to assure himself that all was well there. On my second visit, 
I took along a friend who made six pictures for me. 

Before taking the last picture, I gently insisted upon making the mother 
bird rise from the nest, which she did, lifting her long wings over her back 
and seeming to pose for us. It was quite an exciting experience for me, and I 
found the men around the ‘shops as interested as I was. The night-watchman 
said: “It would go hard with anyone who tried to molest her.” 

We saw an American Osprey on the meadow below our house, last week. 
I did not know it stayed here through the winter. Perhaps this was a belated 
one going south. We still hear and see the Meadowlarks every spring.—Mrs. 
H. L. PARKER, Lyndonville, Vermont. 

[The Osprey winters from southern United States as far as Paraguay.—A. H. W.] 


f 
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SOME BIRDS OF“ CANADA 


I live in Canada, but I have come to spend the winter in Iowa. I am going 
to tell you about some of the birds in Canada. On a farm where I live, there 
is a place dug out which is something like a very small lake. In this little 
lake many birds come to drink the water and to bathe. It is out on the prai- 
rie, and there are not many Robins. Some of the birds that come are the Pur- 
ple Martin, the Goldfinch, the Meadowlark, and the Blackbird. 

As nearly everyone knows, the Cowbird does not build a nest, but uses 
the nests of other birds. One day a boy brought a nest to school. The Cowbird 
had built another floor over the bottom of it and laid its eggs in it—Mary 
Dorotuy Davis (Age 9 years), Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


{Is the writer sure that the Cowbird was the bird which built a ‘floor’ over the bot- 
tom of the nest observed? From what is known of the Cowbird’s habits, it is more 
likely to lay its eggs in another bird’s nest, causing the owner in some instances to build 
a second bottom to the nest over the intruder’s eggs. Perhaps, upon further investi- 
gation, it may be found that down on the first ‘floor’ of this nest is a set of eggs con- 
taining one or more of the Cowbird’s among the number. If so, the unfortunate builder 
probably tried to right the difficulty by putting in the extra bottom, only to be again 
molested by its persecutor. Notice hereafter, when watching birds, which ones associate 
with the Cowbird. The fact that birds of different habit are found associated at a 
common drinking- and bathing-place is worthy of notice —A. H. W.] 


THIS IS THE BEST PICTURE OF HER. FIND HER IN THE CENTER OF THE 
PICTURE AT THE RIGHT 


ER 
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A STORY OF A QUAIL 


I am eleven years old and am in the fourth grade. I belong to the Junior 
Audubon Society. I have a story to write which I think is very interesting. 

Once last summer my mother and my brother and I went out to the woods 
where some berries grew. My mother looked down on the ground and saw 
a Quail sitting on its nest. It flew a little way off. I looked at the eggs and 
counted them and there were sixteen. 

In three days we went there again, and the little Quails were hatched. As 
soon as they saw us, they went into a bush and began to sing a little squeaky 
song.—.ELOvUISE VERBA (Age 11 years), Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

[The ‘little squeaky song’ of the baby Quails was probably a series of alarm-notes. 
Birds, like human beings, often express different emotions by different sounds. Very 
many birds which do not sing a true song have a variety of call-notes. The notes of 
the Quail, or Bob-white, are particularly pleasing. In addition to the musical ‘Bob-white’ 
call with which most observers are familiar, this species gives in the fall of the year 
‘scatter-calls,’ when a bevy has been disturbed and separated. By means of these, the 
different birds of the flock find each other again. If frightened or excited, they also 
make rapid twittering notes, which may have been what the. observer in Mt. Vernon 
heard.—A. H. W.] 


BIRD-NOTES 
The Friends’ Germantown School has lately joined the Audubon Society. 
The accompanying picture shows some younger members, Every child in 
the school has made a bird-box. Some of these are for House Wrens, some for 


SOME OF THE YOUNGER MEMBERS OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY 
The bird-boxes were made by the children 
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Bluebirds, and others for Purple Martins. There were several squirrel-boxes 
made, five feeding-stations, and a bird-bath for the schoolyard. 

The bird-bath is about 3% feet high. It is made from cedar bark. The 
basin is 14 inches in diameter. 

On May 20 we found a dead Canadian Warbler. Others were seen after 
that. We looked in a bird-book about Warblers, and found there that the 
Canadian Warbler answered the description of this bird. We hope to see some 
drinking from our bird-bath when they are journeying past. 

The fifth and sixth grades have been watching young birds, especially 
Robins and Flickers, learning to fly. It reminds you of Phoebe Cary’s poem 
‘Don’t Give Up.’ 

Two bird-charts have been made. On one we pasted the pictures of the 
birds as we saw them. Cardinals, Cedar Waxwings, Wrens, Robins, Blue 
Jays, Warblers, and others were seen. The other chart is made up of three 
lists, one for the date, one for the name of the finder, and one for the name of 
the bird. They are now at the Civic Exposition in Philadelphia MARGARET 
Pusey (Age 10 years), Sixth Grade. 

[It is especially interesting to hear of charts being made in sixth-grade work. It is 
not only valuable to have charts to place on exhibit, but also to keep in the schoolroom 
for comparison from year to year. The maindifficulty with much of our bird-work, both 
elementary and advanced, is that observers are not willing to go to the trouble of keeping 
careful records of what they see and hear. Form the habit early of setting down in 


clear, accurate form a record of all that is seen or heard in the field. Sometime you will 
have a set of records of great value to which others as well as yourself can refer.—A. H.W.] 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW 


As everyone always seems to be running down the English Sparrow, I 
think it is time somebody said some nice things of it. 

Let us first consider the fact that if this bird had not been very much 
needed by us it never would have been imported here. This took place in 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1851-1852. 

The English Sparrow rears its young by the half-dozen in all sorts of 
places. It does not make any difference to it whether it has a palace or a shed 
for its home, and it always makes the best of it even if it is a shed, and this 
shows that it is not a fault finding bird but is happy and satisfied in any 
surroundings. ; 

Although I will have to admit that it does a great deal of damage by eating 
so much grain, it overbalances this by eating millions of ants’ eggs and killing 
large quantities of insects. 

Although it does not sing as sweetly as the Song Sparrow, it certainly is a 
pleasure to watch a flock of English Sparrows in winter, when our other bird 
friends have left us, and the ground is covered with ice and snow. 

I think we should all admire the bravery of these little feathered folk, for 
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just think of the enemies they have! People hate them and chase them away 
from their homes, boys throw stones at them and shoot them, and cats are 
always waiting to make a nice meal of them. In spite of all this, they stand 
their ground and chatter away and let all the world know what a brave race 
they are. Mrs. Sparrow’s husband is always good to her, and if anything 
should ever happen to her, he will take the best of care of the nest and young. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow are always well dressed and choose very plain colors 
for their clothes, and I think this shows that they are very sensible. 

I have tamed these Sparrows and found them very good friends, and not 
a bit of trouble. Now they bring their children to my window-sill to be fed 
bread, and it certainly is a pretty sight to see them. 

I hope the people who are always finding fault with these little folk will 
take the time to learn some of their good points, and then I feel quite sure 
they will have more friends in the future—Mary KouwEeNnHoven, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

[This contribution combines two points of view, one to be commended, the other 
to be discouraged. The point of view of observing the English Sparrow, particularly in 
cities where few other species of birds make a home, and of studying or taming it, is 
commendable. Much can be learned in this way about the cycle of activities which 
make up the complex life of a bird. In fact, anyone who has the opportunity to watch 
only the English Sparrow need not say that it is not worth while to take up bird-study, 
because one species thoroughly studied gives better results than twenty species known 
indifferently and observed occasionally. 

The point of view to be discouraged is that of attempting to read into the life, habits, 
or appearance of any bird a sentimental or misapplied interpretation based upon human 
experience. It is incorrect to say that a bird ‘chooses’ the colors of its plumage, whether 
these be gay or somber. It is not strictly true that any bird knows the difference between 
a ‘palace’ and a ‘shed.’ What it may know, if it has any well-developed instinct at the 
nesting-season, is the difference between a safe and an unsafe nesting-site. A palace 
is as good as a shed or a shed as a palace, provided it offers a safe site for the nest. It 
is not accurate to state that the English Sparrow was needed in this country because 
it was imported, or that it overbalances the damage it does by beneficial food-habits. 
So far as is known, this Sparrow did far more harm than good for many years after its 
reckless importation. It has now reached its maximum increase, probably in this 
country, at least it is hoped so. Some observers send in occasional reports of noticing 
that it has developed locally beneficial food-habits at certain seasons of the year, but 
such observations are not frequent. There is much that we need to learn about this 
species, as well as about the Starling, so that the study of both should be everywhere 
encouraged. By means of accurate and widespread observations, a solution to the 
unfortunate situation which now confronts us in this country, of allowing two introduced 
species to harass and drive out our native birds, may be found.—A. H. W.] 


A PIGEON KILLS A SPARROW 


There was a pair of Sparrows in my pigeon coop since March 15, 1916. 
Two pairs of Pigeons had little ones and one pair had eggs, and the Sparrow 
had a little nest. On March 20, the Pigeon with eggs killed the Sparrow. 
The Pigeon hit him with his wings three times, and then pecked him on the 
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head till he died. At night the other Sparrow came in and was looking for her 
mate.—JosEpH O’HANLEY (Age 13 years), Plainview, L. I., N. Y. 


[Evidently the Pigeon detected the presence of an undesirable intruder and dealt 
with it accordingly. Whether the Pigeon would have been equally savage with any of 
our native birds, had one chanced to nest too near, it would be interesting to note. 
—A. H. W.] 


JENNY WREN 


About two years ago, Jenny Wren and her mate made a little home in our 
washroom. They made it in a crack above the door. There no saucy little 
Sparrow could bother them. One day I tried to look into their little house, 
but could not climb so high. Mr. Wren sang all day long, warble, warble. 
—Frances Forest (Age 10 years), Mt Vernon, Iowa. 


[Had ‘Jenny Wren’ built in a crack outside instead of inside, the English Sparrow 
might have ousted her. How many nesting-sites of Wrens can you find that are now 
used by English Sparrows?—A. H. W.] 


PROGRAM OF THE BIRD SOCIETY 


THE CROW 

1. In Winter.—George Fillinger, Murvin 7. Insect Food.—Violet Aitkens. 

Dank, Howard Schmidt. 8. A Scavenger.—Carl Quanz. 
2. Great Roosts.—Virginia Powell, Helen 9. Harold Reederand James Dumfree will 

Gifford. tell the story of a ride on their 
3. Killing a Comrade.—Edward Harbough, wheels to see the birds. 

Ida Mae Goldrick, Chet Horton. 10. Songs and Calls of Our Native Birds. 
4. Nests and Eggs.—Mildred Robertson. —Victrola Records of Charles Kel- 
5. His Foes.—Roland Froxell. logg and Charles Gorst. 


6. His Smartness.—Louise Anderson. 
—Aucusta Cary THompson, The Hodge School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


[Programs of this kind are always of use to other schools, and are welcomed in this 
department. Has any one a good bird-play to contribute?—A. H. W.] 


REPLY TO A LETTER FROM TEXAS 


In reply to a letter from Mrs. Rose M. Hall, Texas, asking for information 
about bird-books including the birds of that state, the following are suggested: 
Chapman’s ‘Color Key to North American Birds’; Mrs. Florence Merriam 
Bailey’s ‘Handbook of Birds of Western North America,’ and Cassin’s ‘Illustra- 
tions of the Birds of California, Texas, Oregon, British and Russian America.’ 
The latter work was published in 1856, and is accessible only in large libraries 
or in private libraries, as a rule. A marked list of the educational leaflets of 
The National Association of Audubon Societies may be had by applying to 
1974 Broadway, New York City. State clearly in the application that only 
leaflets dealing with Texas birds are desired. All letters asking for information 
or requiring a reply should have the applicant’s name and full address plainly 
written on an inside sheet.—A. H. W. 
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AN AVOCET ON ITS NEST 
Photographed by H. T. Bohlman and W. L. Finley 

Among the American shore-birds the one that stands out as the most 
showy of them all is the Avocet. It is indeed of most striking appearance. 
Its white body and black, white-striped wings render it conspicuous at a great 
distance, and its large size has made it a coveted target for the gunners ever 
since the time when white hunters in America first began to go afield. 

From the point of its bill to the end of its tail the Avocet measures 16 to 
18 inches, and when the wings are*spread the distance from tip to tip is fully 
20 inches. The long, upward-curving bill is a form extremely unusual among 
birds; and the partly webbed feet enable it to swim with ease when, in search- 
ing for its food, it advances into water where the bottom is beyond the reach 
of its long legs. The color of its feet and legs explains the name ‘Blue Shanks’ 
by which it is known to many sportsmen. 

While searching for wild Ducks’ nests in the marshes of the Klamath River, 
in southern Oregon, in company with William L. Finley and R. Bruce Hors- 
fall, we came upon several groups of these magnificent birds. In every case 
they were probably nesting in the neighborhood, for by their actions they 
plainly expressed their displeasure at our approach. At first two or three 
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would be seen, but their cries soon brought others—perhaps their mates— 
who left their nests to come and help expel the intruders. With shouts of 
distress they circled us, or flew about in the air overhead, and occasionally 
would alight and go bumping along the ground as though injured and under- 
going the most frightful suffering. Sometimes they would settle in the water, 
where their antics of head-bobbing and wing-waving were most amusing. 
Again they would submerge the body, and, with the head laid out on the sur- 
face, would propel themselves forward much as wounded Wild Geese will 
sometimes do. 

It was not given to us to find their nests that day nor the next, but shortly 
afterward several were discovered by Mr. Finley in this neighborhood. 

The nest of the Avocet is merely a slight depression in the marsh lined with 
grass; there the spotted and blotched eggs are laid, and the young first see 
the light of day. In common with other waders, the little Avocets have the 
power of running about and picking up food very shortly after they are hatched. 

I have had the good fortune of observing these birds about many of the 
lakes of the Plains, and in the mountain-valleys of the far West, and every- 
where they have displayed the same solicitude when one approaches the 
neighborhood of their nests. 

It is rather remarkable that so little has heretofore been written regarding 
the habits of Avocets, and it is evident that few ornithologists have studied 
them carefully since the days of John James Audubon. Here is a quotation 
from Audubon’s “The Birds of North America,’ which not only gives 
some intimate details of the Avocet’s life about the nest, but well illustrates 
the painstaking care with which this great artist-naturalist pursued his field- 
studies. His story deals with the movements of a little company of Avocets 
that he found breeding in a marsh about two miles from Vincennes, Indiana, 
in the early part of the last century. 

“On alighting, whether on the water or on the ground, the American Avocet 
keeps its wings raised until it has fairly settled. If in the water, it stands a 
few minutes balancing its head and neck, somewhat in the manner of the Tell- 
tale Godwit. After this it stalks about searching for food, or runs after it, 
sometimes swimming for a yard or so while passing from one shallow to another, 
or wading up to its body, with the wings partially raised. Sometimes they 
would enter among the rushes and disappear for several minutes. They kept 
apart, but crossed each other’s path in hundreds of ways, all perfectly silent, 
and without showing the least symptom of enmity toward each other, although 
whenever a Sandpiper came near, they would instantly give chase to it. 

“On several occasions, when I purposely sent forth a loud shrill whistle 
without stirring, they would suddently cease from their rambling, raise 
up their body and neck, emit each two or three notes, and remain several 
minutes on the alert, after which they would fly to their nests, and then return. 
They search for food precisely in the manner of the Roseate Spoonbill, moving 
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their heads to and fro sideways, while their bill is passing through the soft 
mud; and in many instances, when the water was deeper, they would immerse 
their whole head and a portion of the neck, as the Spoonbill and Red-breasted 
Snipe are wont to do. When, on the contrary, they pursued aquatic insects, 
such as swim on the surface, they ran after them, and, on getting up to them, 
suddently seized them by thrusting the lower mandible beneath them, while 
the other was raised a good way above the surface, much in the manner of 
the Black Shear-water [Black Skimmer], which, however, performs this act 
on wing. They were also expert at catching flying insects, after which they 
ran with partially expanded wings. 


NEST AND EGGS OF THE AVOCET 
Photographed by H. T. Bohlman and W. L. Finley 

“T watched them as they were thus engaged about an hour, when they all 
flew to the islets where the females were, emitting louder notes than usual. 
The different pairs seemed to congratulate each other, using various curious 
gestures; and presently those which had been sitting left the task to their 
mates and betook themselves to the water, when they washed, shook their 
wings and tail, as if either heated, or tormented by insects, and then proceeded 
to search for food in the manner above described. Now, reader, wait a few 
moments until I eat my humble breakfast.” 

It is worth noting that the Avocets described by Audubon had their summer 
home in Indiana. In the early part of the nineteenth century the species was 
more or less common along the Atlantic coast. Alexander Wilson, the orni- 
thologist, found them breeding on the salt marshes of New Jersey, and per- 
haps southward. 

In examining the published lists of birds for the various states east of the 
Mississippi, it is quite common today to find mention made of these birds as 
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a “rare transient” or an “occasional visitor.” Probably few, if any, are today 
found breeding east of the Mississippi; the state of Illinois, perhaps, being 
the single exception. Their almost total disappearance from the eastern 
United States may be attributable entirely to the continuous onslaught which 
has been made on their ranks by gunners engaged in the shooting ‘of shore- 
birds. There are still many Avocets in the far western states, and they have 
been known to breed in Texas. Apparently they do not breed farther north 
than Saskatchewan. In winter they may be met with along the Gulf Coast 
of the United States and on marshy lands to the southward. 

As an economic agent in destroying injurious insects or the seeds of trouble- 
some weeds, the Avocet cannot be rated high, for it gets its living in or about 
the water, feeding on such small forms of life as are there obtainable. It is 
known to eat small snails and water-insects, both in the adult and larval 
stages. On salty marshes it collects many worms from the muddy water 
through which it wades. On the other hand no one, apparently, has ever gone 
so far as to say that the Avocet is injurious to any of man’s interests. It is 
deplorable, therefore, that the lakes and waterways of the East should now 
be deprived of this great wader. 

Only a few weeks ago I was impressed anew with the beauty of these birds. 
While passing down the valley of Cane Creek, in southeastern Oregon, a 
flock of about fifty Avocets arose and indulged in a series of evolutions which 
even the most casual observer would have paused to watch. In a fairly com- 
pact company they flew away for a short distance, then turned, and, after 
coming back almost to the starting-point, dived toward the earth, arose again 
perhaps 50 yards in the air, then swung around and came back. These ma- 
neuvers were repeated at least three times. Their white-and-black plumage, 
flashing against the gray sage-brush of the desert mountain-side, and sharply 
relieved as they skimmed over the alkaline creek, made a picture long to 
be remembered. 

Fortunately for the species, and also for us, the regulations under the 
Federal Migratory Bird Law now prohibit killing the Avocet. This is but one 
of the many wise provisions under the new government statute; and there is 
every reason to believe that the enactment of this law bespeaks a brighter 
day for the Avocet, as well as for many other species of shore-birds that in 
the past have been sorely persecuted. 
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THE TREATY WINS 


The treaty between the United States 
and Canada for the protection of migratory 
wild birds ratified by the United 
States Senate on August 29, 1916, after 
having been signed on August 16, 1916, 


was 


by Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, and 
Cecil Spring Rice, the British Ambassador. 
This, it is believed, is the first treaty deal- 
ing with the fortunes of birds that has 
ever been consummated. It covers the 
principle of the McLean Federal Migra- 
tory Bird Law, and its accomplishment 
was brought about after two years of 
continuous effort on the part of the bird- 
conservationists in this country and in 
Canada. Its ratification by the 
Senate was made possible in part by the 
united labors of bird-lovers and sports- 
men, but more particularly by the earnest 
and tactful efforts of Senator George P. 
McLean, of Connecticut, who, as all men 
know, is America’s great bird-friend in the 
United States Senate. There yet remains 
the formality of sending the treaty to 
England for ratification by the king, and 
its return for exchange of ratifications. 
Congress will then pass an enabling act 
for the enforcement of its provisions and 
the work will be complete. No opposition 


final 


is expected to the accomplishment of 
these final details. 

Space is here given to the full text of 
this treaty in order that the readers of 
Birp-LorE may have the opportunity of 
reading the exact language of this im- 
portant document. 


Treaty for the Protection of Migratory 
Birds in the United States and Canada 


Whereas many species of birds in the 
course of their annual migrations traverse 
certain parts of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada; and 

Whereas many of these species are of 
great value as a source of food or in 
destroying insects which are injurious to 
forests and forage plants on the public 
domain, as well as to agricultural crops, in 
both the United States and Canada, but 
are nevertheless in danger of extermina- 
tion through lack of adequate protection 
during the nesting-season or while on their 
way to and from the breeding-grounds; 

The United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the British dominions 
beyond the seas, Emperor of India, being 
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desirous of saving from indiscriminate 
slaughter and of insuring the preservation 
of such migratory birds as are either use- 
ful to man or are harmless, have resolved 
to adopt some uniform system of protec- 
tion which shall effectively accomplish 
such objects, and to the end of concluding 
a convention for this purpose have 
appointed as their respective plenipoten- 
tiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America, Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
State of the United States; and 

His Britannic Majesty, the Right 
Honorable Sir Cecil Arthur Spring Rice, 
G. V. C. O., K. C. M. G., etc., His Ma- 
jesty’s ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary at Washington; 

Who, after having communicated to 
each other their respective full powers, 
which were found to be in due and proper 
form, have agreed to and adopted the 
following articles: 


ARTICLE 1. The High Contracting 
Powers declare that the migratory birds 
included in the terms of this Convention 
shall be as follows: 

1. Migratory Game Birds: 

(a) Anatide or waterfowl, including 
brant, wild ducks, geese, and swans. 

(6) Gruide or cranes, including little 
brown, sandhill, and whooping cranes. 

(c) Rallide or rails, including coots, 
gallinules, and sora or other rails. 

(d) Limicole or shore-birds, including 
avocets, curlew, dowitchers, godwits, 
knots, oyster catchers, phalaropes, plovers, 
sandpipers, snipe, stilts, surf birds, turn- 
stones, willet, woodcock, and yellowlegs. 

(e) Columbide or pigeons, including 
doves and wild pigeons. 

2. Migratory Insectivorous Birds: Bob- 
olinks, catbirds, chickadees, cuckoos, 
flickers, flycatchers, grosbeaks, humming 
birds, kinglets, martins, meadowlarks, 
nighthawks or bullbats, nut-hatches, 
orioles, robins, shrikes, swallows, swifts, 
tanagers, titmice, thrushes,vireos,warblers, 
wax-wings, whippoorwills, woodpeckers, 
and wrens, and all other perching birds 
which feed entirely or chiefly on insects. 
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3. Other Migratory Non-game Birds: 
Auks, auklets, bitterns, fulmaks, gannets, 
grebes, guillemots, gulls, herons, jegers, 
loons, murres, petrels, puffins, shear- 
waters, and terns. 


Articte II. The High Contracting 
Powers agree that, as an effective means 
of preserving migratory birds there shall 
be established the following close seasons 
during which no hunting shall be done 
except for scientific or propagating pur- 
poses under permits issued by proper 
authorities. 

1. The close season on migratory birds 
shall be between March 1o and Septem- 
ber 1, except that the close season on the 
Limicole or shorebirds in the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada and in those States 
of the United States bordering on the 
Atlantic Ocean which are situated wholly 
or in part north of Chesapeake Bay shall 
be between February 1 and August 15, 
and that Indians may take at any time 
scoters for food but not for sale. The 
season for hunting shall be further re- 
stricted to such period not exceeding three 
and one-half months as the High Con- 
tracting Powers may severally deem ap- 
propriate and define by law or regulation. 

2. The close season on migratory 
insectivorous birds shall continue through- 
out the year. 

3. The close season on other migratory 
non-game birds shall continue throughout 
the year, except that Eskimos and Indians 
may take at any season auks, auklets, 
guillemots, murres and puffins, and their 
eggs, for food and their skins for clothing, 
but the birds and eggs so taken shall not 
be sold or offered for sale. 


ArticLteE III. The High Contracting 
Powers agree that during the period of 
ten years next following the going into 
effect of this Convention, there shall be a 
continuous close season on the follewing 
migratory birds, to-wit: 

Band-tailed pigeons, sandhill and 
whooping cranes, swans, curlew, and all 
shore-birds (except the black-breasted and 
golden plover, Wilson or jack snipe, wood- 
cock, and the greater and lesser yellow- 
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legs); provided that during such ten years 
the close seasons on cranes, swans, and 
curlew in the Province of British Columbia 
shall be made by the proper authorities of 
that Province within the general dates and 
limitations elsewhere prescribed in this 
Convention for the respective groups to 
which these birds belong. 


ArticteE IV. The High Contracting 
Powers agree that special protection shall 
be given the wood duck and the eider 
duck, either (1) by a close season extending 
over a period of at least five years, or (2) 
by the establishment of refuges, or (3) 
by such other regulations as may be 
deemed appropriate. 


ARTICLE V. The taking of nests or eggs 
of migratory game or insectivorous or 
non-game birds shall be prohibited, except 
for scientific or propagating purposes 
under such laws or regulations as the 
High Contracting Powers may severally 
deem appropriate. 


Articte VI. The High Contracting 
Powers agree that the shipment or export 
of migratory birds or their eggs from any 
State or Province, during the continuance 
of the close season in such State or 
Province, shall be prohibited except for 
scientific or propagating purposes, and 
the international traffic in any birds or 
eggs at such times captured, killed, taken, 
or shipped at any time contrary to the 
laws of the State or Province in which 
the same were captured, killed, taken or 
shipped shall be prohibited. 
Every package containing migratory birds 
or any parts thereof or any eggs of migra- 
tory birds transported, or offered for 
transportation from the Dominion of Can- 
ada into the United States or from the 
United States into the Dominion of Can- 
ada, shall have the name and address of 
the shipper and an accurate statement of 
the contents clearly marked on the out- 
side of such package. 


likewise 
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ARTICLE VII. Permits to kill any of the 
above-named birds which, under extra- 
ordinary conditions, may become seri- 
ously injurious to the agricultural or 
other interests in any particular com- 
munity, may be issued by the proper 
authorities of the High Contracting Powers 
under suitable regulations prescribed 
therefor by them respectively, but such 
permits shall lapse, or may be cancelled, 
at any time when, in the opinion of said 
authorities, the particular exigency has 
passed, and no birds killed under this 
article shall be shipped, sold, or offered 
for sale. 


ArticLtE VIII. The High Contracting 
Powers agree themselves to take, or 
propose to their respective appropriate 
law-making bodies, the necessary meas- 
ures for insuring the execution of the 
present Convention. 


ArticLtE IX. The present Convention 
shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof, and by His Britannic Majesty. 
The ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington as soon as possible and the 
Convention shall take effect on the date 
of the exchange of the ratifications. It 
shall remain in force for fifteen years, and 
in the event of neither of the High Con- 
tracting Powers having given notification, 
twelve months before the expiration of 
said period of fifteen years, of its intention 
of terminating its operation, the Conven- 
tion shall continue to remain in force for 
one year and so on from year to year. 

In faith whereof, the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Con- 
vention in duplicate and have hereunto 
affixed their seals. 

Done at Washington this sixteenth 
day of August, one thousand nine hundred 
and sixteen. 


ROBERT LANSING 
CECIL SPRING RICE 


[SEAL] 
[Sear] 
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NEW MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 
Enrolled from July 1 to September 1, 1916. 


New Members: 


Arizona Audubon Society 
Audubon Society of Missouri 
Augusta Bird Club 

Bakewell, Miss Martha P. 
Bancroft, Mrs. Samuel 
Beardslee, Mrs. L. R 

Betts, Alfred 

Blatz, William C. 

Brayton, Mrs. C. B. 

Browne, D. L. 

Carlin, Mrs. Harriet A. 

Cave, Edward 

Chalfant, Miss Isabella C. 
Copeland, Mrs. Charles 
Crane, Mrs. C. R. 
Cumberland Audubon Society 
du Pont, Mrs. Coleman 

du Pont, Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. 


East Tennessee Audubon Society 


Elliott, George F. 
Fischer, Miss Anna 
Flinn, Mrs. Ralph E. 
Foreman, Miss Grace 
Foster, William B. 
Friend, T. W. 

Garrett, Miss Helen S. 
Graham, Charles J. 
Grant, Mrs. Martha K. 
Haight, Miss Frances 
Harrington, Mrs. W. F. 
Harris, Harold 
Hegeman, Mrs. Mary A. 
Henderson, Mrs. May A. 
Hoover, W. H. 
Huntsville Bird Club. 
Imbrie, James, Jr. 
Ingraham, Mrs. Louis 
Jenkinson, Miss Gertrude 
Knight, Mrs. Webster 
Lauerman, Charles J. 
Lewis, Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
McCann, Mrs. Laura T. 
Magee, Mrs. Emma S. 
Millbrook Garden Club 
Milligan, Mrs. Robert 


Minnesota Game Breeding and Pro- 


tective Association 
Moore, Mrs. B. 
Nebraska Audubon Society 


Normal School of Washington (State) 


Pedrmans, Mrs. John D. 
Pease, Mrs. A. D. 
Pennsylvania Audubon Society 
Richmond Bird Club 

Rumson Bird Club 

Shepard, Miss Clara 

Singer, G. Harton 


New Members, continued 


Slack, Miss Clara M. 
Somerset Hills Bird Club 
Speer, John Z 

Sprigg, John M. 
Spruance, W. C., Jr. 
Stearns, Mrs. F. W. 
Stickley, Mrs. B. F. 
Sturgis, Miss Lucy C. 
Swezey, Mrs. F. A. 

Van Santvoord, Seymour 
Walker, Mrs. R. W. 
Wead, E. J. 

Weaver, Miss Sarah W. 
Wesson, Mrs. W. H. 


West Tennessee Audubon Society 


Whiteman, Mrs. J. Harvey 
Whitney, Mrs. G. G. 
Wilson, Mrs. G. G. 

Wing, John Morgan 
Wood, Arthur M. 

Wrenn, Philip W. 


New Contributors: 


Previously acknowledged 


Bell, 


Bonham, Miss Eleanor M. = 25 
Clyde, William P. 
Curtis, Miss A. 


Davi 


Abbott, Elizabeth T., and Hope 
Anonymous 

Arnold, Rev. Harold G. 

Cowles, W. H. 

Hamlen, Elizabeth P. 

Plummer, Mrs. Charles N. 
Stearns, Mrs. Walter H. 
Stephenson, Mrs. Isaac 
Stewart, Mrs. P. B. 

Tucker, Gilbert M. 


Contributors to the Egret Fund 


Mrs. D. M. 


is, Dr. Gwilym G. 


de la Rive, Miss Rachel 


Foster, Mrs. Cora D... . : 
Gilman, Miss C. and Friends . 


Horton, Miss F. E. 
Jones, Mrs. Cadwalader 


Kleinschmidt, Miss Helen 


Lang, Henry. . 

Miller, Ernest L. . 
Morison, Mrs. John H. 
Vaillant, Miss Maria J. 
Van Dyke, Dr. Tertius . 
Woman’s Study Club. 
Young, Miss Emily W. . . 
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NEWS OF OUR AUXILIARIES 


This is the season of state and county 
agricultural fairs, when rural people come 
together prepared to see new things and 
to carry away new ideas. The Audubon 
people are alive to the excellent oppor- 
tunities these fairs present for impressing 
the value of bird-protection upon the 
minds of country folks, who of all persons 
ought to be most solicitous for the preser- 
vation of bird-life, looked at from any 
point of view. In many cases, therefore, 
from one coast to the other, local societies 
are represented by exhibition-booths at 
these fairs, showing the good work done 
by birds in behalf of the farmer, and dis- 
tributing printed information. This Asso- 
ciation has received many calls for its 
leaflets and circulars to be distributed in 
this way, and has gladly furnished such 
supplies, recognizing the value of the 
opportunity for educational service. 

State and local societies are working 
busily and effectually in many other 
directions. 

The Audubon Society in Detroit, 
Michigan, where there is a large foreign 
population, is grappling with the task of 
preventing the wanton destruction of 
bird-life by aliens, who suppose they can 
kill any and every bird here as they have 
been accustomed to do in their south- 
European homes. Many violations of the 
law have been reported, and these reports 
are being tabulated. by districts, and 
notices will be posted in the foreign 
languages spoken in each district in which 
an undue number of offenses are com- 
mitted. Similar educational work and 
warnings are needed in many other 
places. 

When a society has existed seven years, 
and has grown steadily, one may be sure 
that there is a strong and intelligent 
interest in bird-work in that community. 
This is the creditable condition in Buffalo, 
N. Y., where the local society reports 
a paid-up membership of 260—52 more 
than last year—and more than $400 
surplus in the treasury. The influence of 


this active society, of which Dr. C. E. 
Beach is Chairman and Mrs. G. M. 
Turner, Secretary, extends throughout 
a large area suburban to Buffalo. 

Another society with money in hand, 
and the will to use it in bird-work, is 
that of Omaha, where a masque was 
recently held under its auspices the net 
profit of which was $400. This society 
devised last summer a model scheme for 
stimulating interest among children by 
offering prizes for the best collection of 
the pictures of birds printed on the wrap- 
pers of a bread-selling company. Three 
boys, working together, sent in 2,081 
pictures and got a coveted pair of field- 
glasses with which to continue their 
studies, and many other children took 
lesser prizes. 

The Audubon Society of Illinois has 
joined heartily, as might be expected, in 
the movement to preserve as a national 
park the wilderness of sand-dunes on the 
south shore of Lake Michigan. Among 
the many reasons for approving this pro- 
ject is the sanctuary it would afford for 
a great variety of birds, especially the 
useful seed-eaters and the game-birds. 

Seattle’s Audubon Society makes a 
special feature of its bird-walks, which 
are taken frequently to one or another of 
the many excellent places for observation 
in the varied country about that favored 
city. 

The Audubon Society of Minneapolis 
has been active in furthering the desire 
of many citizens to preserve for public 
use the old home of Senator Washburn in 
Washburn Park. The society wants rooms 
set apart for a bird-museum in the old 
mansion. 

Among the newest and busiest of the 
clubs affiliated with this Association is the 
Bird Club of Long Island, of which Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt is President. At a 
recent meeting at Sagamore Hill reports 
were given of activities in several direc- 
tions, of which that most immediately 
important was the posting of signs. 


